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CHapter XXII. 


HERE was a memory somewhere for Joe Bushell in the face of 
his new acquaintance Mr. George Cheston, his old com- 
panion’s younger brother—a suggestion which touched him curi- 
ously, perplexing him the while. It was nota memory of Cheston, 
for the young man was not like Cheston in the least. Was it ? 
no—Hang it! What was it? They could never have met before, 
of course, and yet Joe was certain that he had seen the face some- 
where. The fact was that the young scoundrel was unworthily 
like his mother, and that it was his resemblance to her which at 
once attracted and puzzled his father. Joe felt, but could not 
trace, the likeness—could not identify it with anybody; but his 
heart warmed to the youngster. 

‘ And so,’ he said, ‘my uncle’s a great mine-owner, is he?’ 

‘One of the richest men in the district,’ said George, pulling 
away at one of his host’s cigars. ‘ This is good tobacco.’ He was 
not going to be over-interested in the conversation, having a 
general notion that a gentleman born and bred ought to be really 
interested in nothing which does not concern himself. Not to 
admire was all the art he knew. 

‘I suppose he’s still a bachelor ?’ 

‘Quite superior to feminine blandishments, I fancy,’ said 
George. ‘One couldn’t fancy him making love under any sort of 
circumstances.’ 

‘No,’ said Joe, lingering on the word. ‘I suppose not. Has 
everybody quite given me up for dead on that side the water, do 
you know?’ He put this question with a short laugh which had 
no merriment in it, whatever other feeling might be there. 
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‘Well,’ answered George, casting himself luxuriously back in 
his chair and blowing a lazy cloud, ‘ I’m almost inclined to think 
they liave. Syd has, I know.’ 

‘It was an odd old place, as I remember it,’ said Joe after a 
little pause. ‘ There used to be a lot of queer buildings about— 
gables and dormer windows, and so on. I suppose that’s all 
changed?’ 

‘Yes,’ said George, his mind recurring to the Saracen, of whose 
altered condition he was of course unconscious. His companion 
struck his very thought. 

‘Their notions of an hotel in that part of the world used to be 
primitive,’ said Joe, approaching the ground he wanted to get at 
with great caution. ‘ I suppose they haven’t got to this pitch even 
yet ? ’"—waving his hand abroad as he spoke. 

‘Not exactly,’ George replied. 

‘The Saracen’s Head was one of the oldest of those places in 
my time,’ said Joe with apparent carelessness. ‘Do you know it? 

George was blowing his nose again, and looked up a little 
flushed, perhaps by the violence of the exertion. 

‘I beg pardon ?’ 

‘ The Saracen’s Head,’ said Joe again. ‘Is it standing yet ?’ 

‘The Saracen ?’ said George with counterfeited reverie. ‘The 
Saracen ?’ 

Joe helped him to the topographical lines, and added : 

‘Old Sir Sydney, your father, always pulled up there for a 
glass of home-brewed when he rode over to the petty sessions, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays.’ 

‘Ah, yes! I know it now,’ said George with a creditably 
realistic air of sudden remembrance. ‘Syd calls there sometimes 
in the same way. Yes, yes. I know it. Of course.’ Before 
he had become altogether too grand a young man, he had indeed 
served with his own hands that glass of home-brewed the genial 
baronet loved. He bore the unexpected turn the talk had taken 
with great sang-froid, after the first inquiry had been made and 
answered. 

‘I used to be there a good deal myself,’ said Joe, ‘ when I was a 
youngster. They had the first billiard-table there that ever was 
introduced to that part of the world. Old Banks used to keep it— 
Daniel Banks. I suppose he’s gone, too ?’ 

‘I fancy not,’ said George. ‘I believe he has retired. Some 
family troubles, F think I heard.’ 

He felt his coolness under fire to be creditable to him. 

‘Family troubles?’ asked Joe. 

‘I don’t know, I’m sure,’ George answered, yawning’ a little, as if 
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the conversation bored him. But his companion was casting about 
in his mind how to get further, and the by-play was lost upon him. 

‘When I was a lad,’ said Joe, hardening his heart for the leap, 
‘I used to think old Daniel’s daughter the prettiest girl in the 
world. You don’t know whom she married, do you?’ 

‘ Married ?’ said George, thrown off his guard for a second. 

‘Yes,’ answered the other—‘ married.’ 

* You don’t mean ? Confound it—what’s the woman’s name ? 
—Dinah ?’ 

‘Yes, I do,’ returned Joe. ‘She married two- or three-and- 
twenty years ago.’ f 

‘Tl be hanged if she did,’ said George with well-bred languor. 
‘She’s an old maid.’ 

‘What ?’ cried Joe. Then moderating his voice and manner, 
‘My uncle wrote and told me she was married, if I’m not mis- 
taken.’ 

‘’Twasn’t true, if he did,’ said George, yawning outright this 
time. 

‘I think you must be mistaken,’ said Joe. ‘ You must be.’ 

‘Sure I’m not,’ said George, casting his arms abroad and 
gaping lazily. 

‘ But you scarcely remembered the house just now ?’ 

‘I remember it well enough now you call it to mind,’ said 
George, recovering from his yawn. ‘Syd used to call there, and he 
was a little sweet on Dinah, too, in a quiet sort of way. No harm 
in it, you know, for I believe she’s always been a deuced good sort 
of woman—religious, you know; that sort of thing.’ And the 
aristocratic youth yawned again, stretching forth his arms with 
luxurious abandonment. Perhaps, had his companion had a 
reason for watching, he might have caught a tone of tremor in the 
young rascal’s voice, and have thought the want of interest over- 
done. 

‘ Not married!’ said Joe in a bewildered way. ‘Then, why the 
deuce should my uncle George have said she was ?’ 

‘Made a mistake, I suppose,’ said George, more languid and 
fine-gentlemanlike than ever. ‘Tell you what makes me so 
sure about it. Day I left Liverpool I met old Bushell—beg your 
pardon—mean your uncle, you know—and he told me, just as a 
scrap of local news, that old Banks had retired, and that he and 
Miss Banks—what’s her name ?—Dinah—had gone away and left 
the place.’ 

Joe had his reasons for the disguise of emotion too. George, in 
his cunning, thought he saw it all. Joe Bushell and his sister 
would be contemporaries, and it was quite likely that young Joe 
x 2 
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had been in love with her. His uncle George liad probably in- 
vented the fiction of the marriage to prevent young Joe from 
making a bad match. It was not easy for him to think that a 
man so forgiving and generous could have told the lie in order to 
secure a hold of young Joe’s fortune. It came easy to him to 
think ill of people as a rule, but he could not yet think any great 
evil of his benefactor. 

And as for Joe himself, he had cherished in his own heart so 
long the memory of uncle George's ancient kindness that it was 
almost impossible to begin a new estimate of the man at this time 
of day. When he was friendless and alone, his uncle had sought 
him out and had given him a hundred pounds—a generous gift— 
a sum not lightly to be given away by anybody toa mere runaway 
young rascal of a nephew. Why should he have written to tell 
him that Dinah Banks had married ? 

‘She was a very pretty girl, said Joe, clearing his throat with 
difficulty. ‘I should have thought she'd have had heaps of 
chances.’ 

‘ Ye-es,’ returned George, rising and strolling to a window. 
‘I think I’ve heard so. But she’s a middle-aged woman now, you 
know, and rather out of my line. I’m told Syd used rather to rave 
about her.’ 

Faithful to him! Faithful to him after all, through all these 
heavy years! It would have gone ill with errant Joe indeed, if 
there had been no heart-ache in the thought. 

It is worth noticing, as a fact in the constitution of humanity 
at large, that whether I do my duty well or ill, or howsoever you 
do yours or leave it undone, we both alike expect the outer world 
to do its duty, to be faithful in the performance of its promises, 
and long-suffering in respect to injury, and generally to act up to 
a standard which we acknowledge to be beyond our reach. And, 
in like fashion, Joe had felt keenly at the time that Dinah might 
have waited a little longer. He acknowledged his own unworthi- 
ness with constant and deep abasement, but she might have been 
worthier. Out of that mood he had grown into excuses for her 
and explanations, and he had found a self-tormenting pleasure in 
thinking of her as a married woman with her family growing np 
about her, and himself a mere dim remembrance in her mind. 

It had not all gone smoothly with the callow-whiskered, blue- 
eyed foolish lad who left home in so undignified and unmanly a 
fashion so many years ago, 

Nobody ever told a story completely—not even a Chinese 
dramatist. For on every character in any story the influences of a 
whole world are pouring every day, and the most painstaking of 
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chroniclers must let some things be taken for granted. I cannot 
do more than indicate young Joe’s history here. If you want to 
appreciate the outer changes which have come upon him, think of 
the alterations time has worked on any young fellow you may have 
known five-and-twenty years ago. A lithe figure grown set, a 
figure but an eagle’s talon in the waist grown portly, a smooth 
face lined and bearded, an open brow corrugated, locks crisp and 
curled and golden turned to a ddrker shade and streaked with 
grey, and maybe a little thinned at top. Young Joe, whose folly 
was the fount and origin of this history, has lost his claim to the 
distinctive epithet, and is young no more. 

I have never sought to conceal from myself my opinion of his 
conduct. He acted badly, criminally, like a fool. I know it. 
I admit it. But there are men whose failings we condone, whose 
follies we forgive, whose sins we pity. Let young Joe be of them. 
He was sinned against as well as sinning. Women who read this 
story will probably be hard upon him in their judgments—and 
will be right, beyond a doubt. But, many years of poverty and 
remorse are in themselves hard judgment on a man; and he had 
suffered, as you and I do when we misbehave ourselves; and had 
grown wiser and better, as you and I sometimes fail to do. 

The long-errant Joe has sinned and suffered and amended. 
Let us take him back again to friendship. 

The story cf a wild, disjointed life such as he had lived most of 
these years of absence would hardly pay for telling here. He did 
a hundred things for a living, and throve at none of them, until 
he got a berth aboard a river steamer, and after two or three years 
became a river pilot. Then, having in the course of two or three 
years more saved a little money, he went westward to Frisco, and 
there started a store in partnership with another Englishman, who 
was loud at morning, noon, and night with denunciations of Ameri- 
can dishonesty. When they had madea nice little pile together, this 
true-born Briton took advantage of a fever from which his partner 
suffered, and, realising the whole estate, he fled, taking ship for 
Hong-Kong, and leaving Joe behind him, friendless, delirious with 
fever, and without one cent to chink against another. At this 
terrible juncture turned up a bearded ruffian, by name MacKane, 
who, by way of giving bis own life-history the lie, nursed the 
stranger through his fever and saw him back to healta again. 
MacKane had money, and thought well to invest it. He trusted 
Joe at sight, after the curious manner of his kind, and the two 
started a store on the old lines—Joe finding knowledge of the 
business, and MacKane providing the stock. The two throve 
amazingly in their business, and vent in for land-jobbing with 
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equal success. Then MacKane, who was a noble fellow but a 
confirmed rowdy, fell sick of a revolver bullet and died, bequeath- 
ing everything to his partner. And so from small things to big 
and from big to bigger progressed Joe Bushell, and he was now here 
in New York to arrange the sale of a considerable property in a 
western town on the great Pacific line; a man firmly established 
on a broad business bottom, and highly respected by all who knew 
him —first for his dollars (dollars provide the shortest cut to judg- 
ment), and next for his sterling and blameless private character. 
He had quite made up his mind to end his days in the country 
of his adoption, and was resigned to see England no more. But 
this most strange news of Dinah put all his resolutions out of joint. 
He could see now that he was in reality a thousand times as 
criminal as he had thought himself, self-condemning as his thoughts 
had always been. Not happy, not forgetful, not married and 
comforted by the love of children, but living to a cold and long- 
since widowed middle age. Ah! that made a difference. He 
tried to picture her as she would be after so long a space; but 
could do nothing but recall her as she said, ‘ No, Joe, no; you 
couldn’t have the heart to leave me!’ And then again: ‘ Go, and 
God bless you, my own dear, dear, ever dearest Joe!’ And then 
again: ‘ Will youlet me keep my marriage lines ?’ His last failure 
towards her! And then the waving hand, the tear-soiled face, the 


pretty figure in white muslin, and the demurely-coquettish straw 


hat! He heard and saw again, though it was all so old and far away. 
Meantime, as Joe sat unconsciously smoking, with the voice of 
his youth’s wife in his ears and her form in his eyes, his visitor 
stood at the window congratulating himself, in spite of a faint 
conscientious qualm, on the success of his assumption of his charac- 
ter. It was an odd chance which had thrown him into the company 
of a relative of his late employer’s; but the association was not 
likely to last long, and might be turned to some advantage while it 
lasted. For Joe, though five-and-twenty years since a runaway 
from home, had now a look of solid and settled prosperity, and his 
being in this swell hotel at all argued him fairly well-to-do. These 
Bushells had a knack of making money; and this one, so George 
argued naturally enough, would scarcely have spoken lightly of 
that lost quarter of a million, unless he himself had been well 
provided for. When a man is able to say of so vast a sum, ‘I am 
glad somebody else has it,’ because somebody else is a good fellow, 
it argues prosperity on his own part. 
Joe, emerging from his reflections, broke in upon this reverie. 
‘When do you think of going back to England, Mr. Cheston ?’ 
‘ Well, I am not at all decided, said George, turning round 
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upon him. ‘I’ve been thinking of getting on for the prairies, or 
perhaps of seeing what sport the Dominion has to show.’ 

‘What do you say to a run across to San Francisco?’ asked 
Joe. ‘I’m settled there, and I’m thinking of taking a run over to 
the old country after going home to set things straight. Will 
you come across with me? You'll get a good view of the continent, 
and we can make a stay here and there if you like. I am not in 
any hurry, and I’m so pleased at meeting a man from the old place 
that I shall really take it as a favour if you'll come.’ 

‘Why, thank you,’ said the impostor; ‘ you’re very kind. I 
should like the journey amazingly.’ The magnitude of the hotel 
bill had begun to frighten him. At the rate at which he was going, 
his resources would not last long. 

So the thing was settled, and, whilst Joe waited for the arrange- 
ment of his business in New York, the two saw a good deal of each 
other. The prosperous trader was free with his money, and what- 
ever they did together he paid for—an arrangement which met 
George’s views to a hair, though he made a conventional-propriety 
struggle in pretence of a desire to disturb it nowand then. When 
Joe had known old Sir Sydney and his son, the family had not 
been wealthy, and he liked the young fellow none the less that he 
did not seem quite reckless in his expenditure. A man who took 
a liking for people readily, Joe soon bred a fancy for his companion, 
and was never weary of talking with him about the old place and 
the people he had known. He gave the young man an insight 
into his own experiences, and told him candidly of his first hard 
struggles in the land of his adoption; and he played, in short, the 
part of guide, philosopher, and friend to him. 

They had known each other for a fortnight or thereabouts, 
when Joe turned upon the youngster and said: 

‘Look here, Cheston. I can ask a favour of your brother’s 
brother, I know, and I am going to do it.’ 

‘ Certainly,’ said young George, not quite in comfort, Was 
Bushell not so well-to-do as he had thought him ? 

‘I’ve told you already that I have an idea of running over to 
England. As you say, everybody no doubt thinks me dead and done 
for; but I want to have a look at the old place, and I don’t want 
it to be talked about. You needn’t tell anybody that you met me 
here, when you go back again. You can tell Syd, if you like’—he 
had fallen into George’s way of speaking of his old friend—‘ and I 
think it’s more than likely I shall call upon him. But whena 
fellow’s been away as long as I have, there’s a sort of shamefaced- 
ness about going back again, and I’d rather that nobody knew 
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anything about it. I daresay it’s a bit sentimental, but you won’t. 
say anything about me, will you?’ 

‘ Decidedly not, since you wish me not to,’ returned George. 

‘I’m not in a—in a downright hurry,’ Joe continued, ‘ and I 
have a good many things to see to before I can start.’ He was 
curiously reluctant to go back, and yet he felt that he could not 
help himself. To return to Dinah and offer her the fag-end of his 
life seemed base and cruel. She thought him dead. Let her 
think him so. It would be brutal to disturb her peace again 
at this late hour. And, even if he went at all, he longed for some 
compavionship however slight, some living tie with the home he 
had deserted. ‘Do you think we can manage to go back to- 
gether ?’ 

‘In how long?’ asked George. 

‘Well, when you like, in reason,’ Joe answered. ‘Say I shall 
be able to start in three months’ time: would that suit you?’ 

‘Yes, I think so,’ said George. It would be easy to dodge the 
fellow at the finish, and three months was a lift, certainly. If he 
could only rely upon a part of it, it would be something. ‘ That 
will suit me very well.’ 

‘ We could go to Syd together,’ Joe suggested. 

‘ Yes, of course,’ replied George, with an inside vacuum at the 
fancy. 

Matters being thus arranged, and Joe’s business being shortly 
afterwards prosperously settled, they paid their bills—making a 
considerable inroad on George’s reserves—and took the cars. 
They broke the journey here and there, and made it last them 
three weeks from start to finish. From the hour of leaving New 
York, Joe took upon himself the part of host, and insisted upon 
paying for everything. George could scarcely disguise the shock 
to his feelings which the bill at the great hotel afforded ; and Joe, 
observing his discomfiture at that moment, was resolute in not 
permitting him to spend a dollar anywhere upon their joint ex- 
penses. This was comfortable; but, like other conditions in life, 
George found that his association with Mr. Joseph Bushell had its 
drawbacks. Joe made him keep a diary of his journey for Sir 
Sydney’s perusal, and was always badgering George to write to 
him, and giving him messages, and pledging him to pledge dear 
old Syd to secrecy. And at last, on reaching San Francisco, Joe 
took the matter into his own hands. 

‘I say, Cheston, about that letter you’re always promising to 
write to Syd. Do it now, there’s a good fellow. Come now, here’s 
pen, ink,and paper. We'll arrange what to say about our meeting 
and about my going over to England.’ 
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‘Leave a fellow alone a little while after dinner,’ said George. 

‘I notice,’ said Joe seriously, ‘that you’re a dilatory fellow, 
Cheston. Now—lI mean it in a friendly way, I assure you—that’s 
bad. Procrastination is one of the worst habits a young fellow 
can form. Come, now.’ 

He stood with a pen in one hand inviting George to come for- 
ward, and after a moment’s pause secured obedience. 

‘ Here,’ said George, taking the pen and seating himself, ¢ tell 
a fellow what to say.’ He feigned a little touch of sulkiness to 
hide his embarrassment. 

‘Very well,’ said Joe. ‘ Put down the date and all that; now, 
‘My dear Syd,” or “ My dear Brother,” or however you write to 
him.’ 

*“ My dear old Syd,”’ said George, sulkily writing. 

‘Very well. “My dear old Syd,—I have the very strangest 
news to give you. I am writing this letter under the roof of an 
old schoolfellow and friend of yours, Joe Bushell. I found him 
out almost by accident in New York. I told him that you had 
long since given him up for dead and buried. He was awfully 
glad to see a face from the old country, and especially a brother of 
yours. He was immensely surprised to learn who I was, and had 
no idea that the governor had married a second time. He has 
prospered very much out here, and thinks of running over with me 
to England, so that you must expect to see us both together. 
You will remember the circumstances under which he left home, 
and will understand what I am now about toask. Pray say nothing 
about his projected visit. He is just coming over to see old places 
and one old friend—yourself. He does not intend to make himself 
known to anybody else. He desires me to put this to you with all 
needful strength, and of course in saying that I have said more 
than enough. He sends his most friendly regards. I will advise 
you of the probable time of our arrival.”—All that down?’ 

‘Yes,’ said George, ‘ it’s all down.’ 

‘Very well. Now you can go on with your own affairs.’ 

‘ Oh, that’s enough for a letter,’ cried the young man with an 
air of disgusted fatigue ; ‘I hate letter-writing.’ 

‘ All right,’ said Joe. ‘Close up as soon as you like.’ 

‘“T am,”’ murmured George, scrawling away, ‘ “ my dear old 
Syd, your affectionate brother,—George.”’ 

‘ Here’s an envelope! address it,’ said Joe, almost hilarious in 
manner. He was thinking of Dinah all the time, thinking with 
much bitter self-upbraiding, and it needed some bustle to keep his 
heart up. 

‘«* Sir Sydney Cheston, Bart.,”’ murmured George, as he dashed 
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off the address in a sprawling and unclerkly hand, ‘ “ Worley Hall, 
Staffordshire, England.”’ 

‘ That’s right,’ said Joe, pulling at the bell. ‘¢ Post that at once,’ 
he said, handing the letter to the maid who entered in answer to 
the summons. ‘And now, he cried, throwing himself into a chair 
and looking across at George with a face of resolve, ‘I’m bound to 
go. I wanted to go, and I couldn’t make my mind up, and now 
I’ve done it, because a promise is a promise, and the thing’s 
arranged.’ 

The actual writer of the letter was not quite at ease, but he 
consoled himself with the reflection that Sir Sydney Cheston’s 
amazement in Staffordshire could not greatly affect him in the 
United States. George wasn’t going back to England, if he knew 
it. He sate half-listening to his host’s anticipations and plans, 
half-thinking out his own scheme for dropping bis host at the 
right point. He was fully made up on that easily-decided ques- 
tion of going back to England. The fear of recognition was 
multiplied there a thousand-fold; here it was minimised. And, 
besides that, America was undoubtedly a better place to get on in 
than England. 

But, in spite of these excellent reasons for avoiding England, 
he was doomed to go there; and a chain of events, which may be 
very briefly summarised, dragged him thither with a force beyond 
all his powers of resistance. First link :—in the absence of his 
host at business, young George went gambling. Second link :—he 
lost, and was absolutely cleaned out. Third:—he was compelled 
by Joe’s discovery to admit the truth. Fourth :—Joe paid for his 
passage by the cars to New York, and for his passage by the steamer 
to Liverpool; and, detecting an extraordinary and inexplicable 
desire on the young man’s part to cut and run, he watched him 
like a hen with one chicken, and gave him no opportunity for 
escape. 

So they landed in Liverpool together ; and behold, whilst Joe 
was looking after the luggage, young George made a bolt with a 
solitary portmanteau, which belonged not to himself but to his 
host ; and Joe, to his amazement and chagrin, was left to face 
Great Britain alone. He was both mortified and bewildered, for 
it did not yet occur to him that his chance acquaintance was a 
pretender. He decided at last that his old chum Cheston kept a 
tight hand upon this younger brother, and that the lad was afraid 
to face him after his American extravagances. 

‘But he must have thought poorly of me,’ said Joe, a little 
bitterly, ‘ to fancy that I should split upon him.’ 
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Tus terrible text ate deep into old George’s heart ; but remorse 
is not penitence, and he suffered all the unholy pangs of the one, 
and had none of the blessed pains of the other. He was not even 
safe from detection; and it is possible that if he had been, the 
fires of conscience would have burned less dreadfully. He was 
getting to be old, and, what with his troubles and advancing age, 
he began to suffer pains and disabilities which were hard to bear. 
Eating and drinking used to be pleasant, and were so no longer. 
To a stupid man like old George it is hard to lose the pleasures 
of the table; much harder than for another who has sources of en- 
joyment outside the range of the coarser senses. He had been 
used to work hard and to sleep soundly, and now work had no 
relish and night no rest worth talking of. Altogether, his road was 
thorny and full of fears. 

Things went on for two or three weeks in pretty much the old 
fashion, when one day, as he sat alone in his private room, pipe in 
mouth, staring at the fire, a knock came to the outer door, and a 
minute later his housekeeper followed her own tap, and came in 
with a visiting-card pinched between finger and thumb in a corner 
of her apron. 

‘A gentleman to see you, sir,’ said Mrs. Bullus. 

‘Show him in,’ said the old man, and took the card uninter- 
estedly. It fell from his fingers as he read ‘Mr. John Keen, 
Solicitor, Wrethedale.’ 

He groped darkly on the floor to recover it, and seemed to 
grope darkly in his own mind to discover a meaning for it. John 
Keen entered ; and the old man, still feeling blindly for the card, 
looked up at him, with a face reddened by stooping, and lack-lustre 
eyes. 

‘Good day, Mr. Bushell,’ said John, with formal politeness. 

George ceased his blind search for the eee and sat up, breath- 
ing somewhat thickly. 

‘Good day, Mr. Keen. Take a cheer. To what am I in- 
debted 

*I do not suppose you will find me a welcome visitor, Mr. 
Bushell, when you know my business. You may remember a 
statement made to you with regard to the identity of your late 
private secretary.’ 

‘Eh?’ said old George. ‘ Say that again !’ 

‘On the day on which you gave George Banks into custody,’ 
said John, slowly and distinctly, ‘you received a visit from the 
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lady who was supposed to be his sister.’ Old George said nothing, 
not having it in him to say anything just then ; but he glared at 
his visitor with fishlike eyes, in which there was no speculation. 
‘She told you the real nature of the relationship between them, 
and you professed to disbelieve her.’ 

‘I said it was a pack o’ lies,’ said the miserable old rascal, ¢ an’ 
I say so now.’ 

‘Very well, Mr. Bushell,’ said John, business-like. ‘I am a 
lawyer, as you know. I am engaged by Mrs. Joseph Bushell to pro- 
ceed against you for the recovery of her rights, and I am in a posi- 
tion to prove her claim. Here,’ said John, producing a pocket- 
book and leisurely opening it, ‘is a copy of the certificate of 
marriage between your nephew Joseph and Miss Dinah Banks, 
solemnised at Waston Church. Whatever property your brother 
Joseph possessed at his death was, in the absence of her husband, 
legally hers, and is still legally hers. There is no difficulty in the 
world as to the completeness of the proof, and I should advise you 
to make a judicious surrender.’ 

‘Oh!’ said old George with a heavy jeer, though his heart was 
rouffied and his head was whirling, ‘you'd advise me to mek a 
judicious surrender, would you? That ain’t cool at all, that ain't. 
Is it? Oh dear me, no!’ 

‘Mr. Bushell,’ said John, copying a line from poor dear Sir 
Roger’s torturer-in-chief, ‘ perhaps you would be surprised to hear 
that the original certificate of the marriage has been stolen from 
the register at Waston Church ?’ The old man’s jaw dropped; he 
laid a hand on each arm of his chair, and madeas if to rise; but his 
limbs refused to obey him, his face turned purple, and the veins in 
his temples stood out like cords. ‘ Excuse me for a moment,’ said 
John, and, rising, he opened the door. ‘ Come this way,’ he called 
to some one outside. 

The sexton entered, twirling his hat in both hands, and lookiag 
amazingly uncomfortable. 

‘Is this the gentleman who came to Waston Church a week or 
two ago, and asked to look at the register of marriages ?’ 

‘ That’s the gentleman, sir,’ said the sexton. 

‘ Is this the gentleman who gave you a shilling to drink with ?— 
the gentleman whom you left alone in the vestry whilst you went 
out to get a pint of beer?’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said the sexton; ‘ that’s the gentleman, sir.’ 

‘It’s a pack o’ lies!’ cried the wretched old man, struggling to 
his feet. ‘As sure as there’s a Heaven above us, I never set eyes 
o’ the man afore in all my born days. I'll tek my oath onit.’ A 
judgment? A sudden judgment from the Heaven he had invoked 
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so wickedly? His head swam round and round; he felt with 
wandering hands for a support, and found none ; there were splashes 
of alternate ink and fire in the silver mist which shut out every- 
thing about him ; his muffled heart strove to beat as if the struggle 
would burst it. But he was desperate despite these fears. ‘I swear 
it,’ he stammered, groping blindly. ‘It’s a pack o’ lies!’ 

He had only time once more to feel, with an access of his pains 
and terrors, that he had anew defied the threatened judgment, 
when down he went with a crash, striking the back of his head 
against the fender. John fell upon him, dragged him on to the 
hearthrug, tore off his stock, and, with one nervous effort, ripped 
his shirt open from collar to waistband. The old man had been 
drinking again ; and the lawyer, seeing a carafe of water on the 
table, seized it, and began vigorously to splash at George’s face. 

‘Ring the bell,’ he said to the sexton. The man, who was 
horrified at the result of his identification of old George, fumbled 
at the bell-pull for nearly half a minute before he could command 
his trembling fingers, when he rang such a peal as brought the 
housekeeper in with a rush and an excited whirl of petticoats. 
‘Your master has fallen down in a fit,’ said John, still dashing 
water into the unconscious face. ‘Send for a doctor, without a 
minute’s loss of time.’ 

Mrs. Bullus rushed from the room, screaming ‘ Jane!’ and, the 
maid appearing, despatched her, with a flea in her ear. Jane fled 
weeping and breathless, and by good hap being recognised by the 
medical man was followed by him. For what with breathlessness 
and the terror and resentment inspired by the housekeeper’s un- 
provoked assault upon her, the maid was speechless. The doctor 
appeared, somewhat winded, for he was a man of rather pursy 
habit, and unused to the display of pedestrian power. 

‘Hillo, Keen!’ he gasped. ‘ You here? What’s the matter?’ 
He was kneeling by old George’s unconscious figure before the 
question was answered. 

‘I brought him very disturbing private news,’ said John, kneel- 
ing beside the surgeon and speaking in a low tone, ‘and he has 
had a fit over it.’ 

‘We must get him to bed,’ said the surgeon ; and by his orders 
a sheet was procured and with some difficulty got under old 
George’s solidly made frame. John Keen lifted at one side and 
the sexton at the other. The surgeon took the patient’s head and 
the housekeeper his legs, and in this order they stumbled up-stairs 
with him, and laid him down. Then all but the surgeon and the 
housekeeper waited without to know the skilled man’s verdict, and 
by-and-by it came. Whether severe or slight the doctor was not 
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yet certain; but there was concussion of the brain, and old George 
would see to no business, howsoever important, for a while to come. 

‘I suppose I needn’t tell you,’ said John to the sexton, ‘ that it 
will be a great deal wiser in you to hold your tongue than to talk 
about these things.’ 

‘J shan’t say nothink,’ replied the sexton. 

John had no other reason for secrecy than his desire to keep 
Dinah’s name out of the public mouth; but his caution was not 
wasted on the sexton, who was more than a little timid as to the 
possible result of his own share in the matter. When once the 
young lawyer had written to Dinah, apprising her of Mr. Bushell’s 
sudden illness and its result of delay, he found time hang heavily 
on his hands. He had no desire to encounter any of his old 
acquaintances just then, so he went into Birmingham, and, putting 
up at an hotel’ there, awaited the doctor’s decisive opinion on the 
case. He blamed himself for the precipitancy with which he had 
brought old George to bay, and told himself that he might much 
more reasonably have expiained the evidence to him. In short, 
like other people, he felt wiser after the event than he had been 
before it. 

Two or three days went by, and the doctor was not sanguine. 
Mr. Bushell had no relatives to consult ; and the medical man, acting 
on his own initiative, brought in a great physician from the neigh- 
bouring great town. The physician was no more sanguine than 
the surgeon; and, after lingering for a week, John went back to 
Wrethedale, leaving instructions with the surgeon to wire to him 
in case of any decisive alteration either way. Being arrived at 
home, he hastened to inform Dinah of his return, and she called 
upon him within an hour of her receipt of his message. He laid 
her marriage certificate in her hands, and explained the whole 
result of his journey. Dinah turned pale and shook a little as 
she read through the document, but she did not say much. 

‘It was a pity I didn’t know o’ this before, Mr. Keen.’ That 
was all. 

‘ A great pity,’ said John, commiserating all her troubles. * But 
there is no doubt of your legal title to the property, and no doubt 
that you will get it.’ 

She took the certificate home and showed it to Ethel, who 
kissed her for sole congratulation. It was not easy for Ethel to 
congratulate Dinah upon anything yet, though she read the 
mother’s heart and sympathised with her. The days went on, and 
no decisive news came of old George’s state. John learned that 
he had recovered partial consciousness, and that he seemed to have 
a half-memory of the fact that some trouble had befallen him. 
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But out of this state, so the doctor’s letters said, he had slipped 
back again into complete oblivion, and it was, and would be for a 
long time to come, impossible to rouse him to the discussion of any 
affairs, howsoever important they might be. The doctor’s letters, 
indeed, though cautiously expressed, seemed to lead to the conclu- 
sion that old George would never attend to business anymore. In 
course of time that view was partly disproved, but for the present 
there was nothing to do but wait. The criminal’s sentence had 
more than half its time to run, and before he could be freed it 
was ten to one the matter would be decided in some way. 

So on that side affairs necessarily stood over. Far away in 
New York the released convict had encountered his father, and 
had gone away to San Francisco with him, and had returned to 
England—against his will—with him, and had finally deserted 
him at Liverpool before old George was fit to be spoken to, or had 
clearly recalled to mind the cause of the mischief which had come 
upon him. 

Never in his life had Joe Bushell felt so forlorn as when he 
stood alone, after the lapse of more than five-and-twenty years, 
on English soil; not even when for the first time the sense of 
conscious loneliness descended on him aboard ship. There were 
resolves in him then, and high hope, and he was going, in spite of 
all failings and follies behind him, to be a man, and to make a 
home for Dinah. And how had he fulfilled the promise ?—how clung 
to the hope? Bitter questions, that brought sad answers in an 
echo—How? 

He had made a fortune; not so much as he had left behind, not 
a fourth part so much, perhaps, yet still a fair handful of money : 
and of what use was it to him? He ought to have known better 
than to believe in that story of Dinah’s marriage. He ought to 
have returned to England—he ought never to have left home—he 
ought to have acted like a man, and not like a cad and a coward. 

There are few of us who have not played the fool, few of us 
who have nothing to confess, nothing of which to be absolved by 
devout penitence, nothing to have scourged out of us by human for- 
giveness. But there are not many of us who fora quarter ofa century 
have crushed a heart that ought to have been happy. And Joe 
was a good-hearted fellow, kindly and gentle, always ready to do a 
kindness, and never, in spite of youth’s hot blood, willing to dam- 
age anybody. He had begged pardon of the Reverend Paul in his 
heart a thousand times, and of his old chum Cheston. And as for 
Dinah, she had heen to him, notwithstanding her light forgetfulness, 
something quite outside the sphere of common things and common 

people. He had never fallen in love again, and had lived apart 
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from her in such chastity as few men—very few—have a right to 
boast of. There was some selfish comfort there, perhaps. If he 
could get a sight of her, only for a moment, and could breathe to 
his own heart the words, ‘I have been as faithful all these years 
to your remembrance as you have been to mine,’ it might have 
something of a balm in it for the sore future which he saw before 
him. But, look at it as he might, life seemed a poor business. 
Tragedy, and folly, and commonplace! Commonplace, folly, and 
tragedy ! 

So he stood like an alien on English ground, and wished him- 
self back in his Western home again. Yet, being where he was, he 
must go on and fulfil his purpose. He wrote from an hotel in 
Liverpool that night to Cheston, saying nothing yet of Master 
George’s desertion of him, and, without waiting for an answer, he 
started. 

I have left you to fancy Sir Sydney Cheston’s sensations on 
reading the letter of his soi-disant brother. Cheston’s imagin- 
ation, never very vivid, left him helpless at this time, and he was 
at first unable to conceive any possible circumstances under 
which it could have been written. 

‘What the dickens ?’ he began, and stopped again, feeling — 
like the famous American—unequal to the occasion. ‘* Who the 
deuce ?’ he began again, and again he failed. ‘Why in the 
name of ——!’ There was nothing big enough to conjure with ina 
cease like this. It was the most bewildering and amazing thing he 
had ever met with in his lifetime. ‘ My dear old Syd!’ and‘ your 
affectionate brother, George!’ The audacity of the confounded 
thing! Whoeverheard thelike? And all on a sudden he leaped 
at something very like the truth. Was Joe Bushell alive after all, 
and had he met some impostor out there who was trading on a 
good name, and who professed to be a brother of his? Weeks 
went by, and he heard no more of the matter until he received Joe’s 
letter, when he instantly and impetuously wired to Liverpool and 
followed his telegram. But his old friend had started before the 
telegram was despatched, and the two had a day at cross-purposes. 
The returned exile, leaving his traps at a Birmingham hotel, drove 
over to his friend’s house, and learned from the butler that Sir 
Sydney had gone to Liverpool. Cheston about the same time 
found that Joe had left his hotel and had taken train for Birming- 
ham. There was nothing for either of them but to turn back 
again, Joe leaving his temporary address in the butler’s hands. 

Everything leads to something, and the baronet’s impetuous 
rush hastened matters in relation to this history. John Keen was 
staying in the same hotel with the returned wanderer. Neither of 
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them had ever seen the other, and neither had the thinnest ghost 
of an idea of the other’s importance to him. John had received 
intelligence of a revival in old George, and was bent on taking 
advantage of it, if that were possible. 

The two were alone, at the fall of a dismal and rainy evening, 
seated at extreme distance from each other in a big coffee-room, 
when in burst a man who glared round in the dusk of the place 
and went out again. 

‘I beg pardon,’ said the stranger, rising and advancing a step 
towards John Keen. ‘Can you tell me if that was Sir Sydney 
Cheston ?’ 

‘It. was,’ said John; and the stranger made a dash after the 
baronet. 

‘Cheston !’ he shouted down the corridor. 

Back came the impetuous Cheston. 

‘ Who’s that ?” 

‘Don’t you know me?’ asked the wanderer. 

‘Let’s have a look at you,’ cried the baronet, dragging him to 
a window. ‘By gad, it 7s you, after all! Bushell, old man, I’m 
glad to see you. Confound it all, lam glad. Why, Joe, old boy, 
we'd given you up for dead this five-and-twenty years. Where 
have you sprung from? Got a private room? [I should have 









‘ known you anywhere !—anywhere! You're deuced little changed— 
P deuced little. Have you dined? Where’s the bell? Well, I am 
‘ glad to see you.’ 
r Shaking hands the while, Cheston shouted this welcome at top 
d of his cheery voice. Joe’s eyes were a little dim and his throat 
d was husky. 
, ‘It does a fellow’s heart good,’ said Joe, ‘to see an old face 
“ again. How are you?’ 
ks All this was in John Keen’s hearing, and the young lawyer sat 
2" like one petrified. Here, then, was the wicked wanderer back 
nd again! John had his theories, like other people; and, from the 
he moment when Dinah had completed her story, he had made up his 
-™ mind about errant Joe. There was no doubt in his mind that 
i. young George got the black patch in his heart from hisfather. A 
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better woman than Dinah John confessed that he had never known. 
He would and could believe no ill of her; but he had a great faith 
in breed, and he believed that out of an honest father and mother 
came honest children, and no other. Thus, Dinah being in John’s 
eyes a paragon of womanly virtues, and her son being an arrant 
rascal, it was necessary to suppose that the lad inherited his villany 
from his father. And the father had undoubtedly been a bad lot. 
He had left his wife widowed all this time, had never written to 
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her, never troubled his head about her, and, after inveigling her 
into a secret marriage to begin with, he had with low cunning 
carried away her marriage lines, and left her to bear the burden 
of a most undeserved and bitter shame. 

So John Keen, when the first shock of amazement was over, 
made no ado about the matter, but, rising in cold wrath, he walked 
quietly along the room and tapped Joe on the shoulder. 

‘Forgive me, Sir Sydney, for interrupting this meeting with 
an old friend.’ 

*Hillo, Keen!’ said Cheston. ‘ Didn’t see you. 
See you in an hour or two. I’m engaged just now.’ 

‘One moment,’ said John. ‘ Are you,’ turning to Joe, ‘ the son 
of Joseph Bushell and the nephew of George Bushell? ’ 

‘I am, said Joe, speaking somewhat hardly, since he recognised 
hostility in the questioner’s tone. 

‘You ran away from home in eighteen-fifty ?’ 

‘I did,’ said Joe. ‘ What then ?’ 

‘I have something for your private ear, sir, which I will 
trouble you to listen to at your earliest convenience.’ 

Cheston stared from one to the other. 

‘May I ask you who you are, and what your business is?’ in- 
quired Joe, taking measure of his man through the dusk of the 
rainy evening. 

‘My name is John Keen, and I am a solicitor. I reside at 
Wrethedale, the town to which (as perhaps you know) Daniel 
Banks and his daughter Dinah have retired.’ 

‘ Cheston,’ said Joe, looking a little grey, ‘ there’s something in 
this—something that I ought to know at once. You know this 
gentleman ?’ indicating John. 

‘ Perfectly,’ said the troubled Cheston, still staring from one to 
the other. ‘But what the dickens is it all about, Bushell ?’ 

‘That I have to learn,’ Joe answered. ‘ Wait a moment.’ He 
crossed the room, rung the bell, and returned. ‘ How long,’ he 
demanded of John, ‘ will it take you to make your communication ?’ 

‘Ten minutes,’ said John in answer. 

‘Very well, said Joe; and at that moment the waiter entered. 
‘Waiter, show this gentleman to a private room, pointing to 
Cheston. * And, Cheston, you'll order dinner, won’t you? Let it be 
a good one,’ he said with ill-assumed vivacity. ‘Here! We'll 
leave it with the waiter. Get the best dinner you can as soon as 
you can. You'll excuse me for ten minutes, won’t you ?’ 

‘Certainly,’ said the baronet, with his welcome and _ jollity 
somehow chilled within him. ‘I'll go into,the smoking-room. 


You'll find me there.’ 


How are you? 
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‘Very good,’ said Joe. ‘ Dinner for two.in a private room. 
Have a fire, and make things cheerful. Plenty of candles. No gas. 
And get a good dinner, and be sharp about it. Now, sir, I am at 
your service. This way, if you please.’ 

John followed, and Joe led the way into his bedroom. There 
he lit the gas, started a cigar, motioned John to a chair, and 
waited for him. He read enmity in the young man’s manner, and 
was at a loss at present for the ground of it. 

‘A few months back,’ began John, ‘I was made the repositary 
of a secret. A lady for whom I entertain a profound respect came 
to me, and on very weighty grounds confessed that the name she 
bore was not her own, and that she was not, as everybody who 
knew her supposed her to be, a single woman, but had long been 
married, and that the young man who passed as her brother was 
her son.” 

Joe’s cigar went out, and he arose with a trembling hand to 
relight it. John went on. 

‘The lady’s husband had deserted her—it is no business of 
mine to express an opinion on the case, and I will deal only with 
the facts—a few months after marriage, and had promised, on their 
parting, to send her the certificate of their marriage. He never 
sent it. She was ignorant of the world, and knew nothing of the 
law. She believed that the want of the certificate illegitimised 
her child and annulled her marriage. Her mother shared in that 
belief, and entered into a pious fraud with her by which, as they 
both supposed, the lady’s honour would be saved. The child was 
bred as the child of his grand-parents, and was brought up in 
ignorance of his father’s existence.’ 

Joe’s cigar was out again, but he made no effort to relight 
it. 

‘In time the boy’s grandmother—supposed by all except her 
daughter to be his mother—died, and his mother, unable to claim 
or exert more than a sister’s influence and authority, endured 
supreme unhappiness. The boy went to the bad—not at once, but 
gradually. He is, at this hour Incensed as he was against 
the deserter of his wife, John needed all his heart to launch the 
blow. Joe’s fictitious gaiety about the dinner had hardened him, 
and his knowledge of the bitter and undeserved agonies poor 
Dinah had endured made the loyal-hearted young lawyer almost 
pitiless to the man before him. And yet, Joe was not like an 
unfeeling scoundrel; and if ever a bronzed and handsome face 
looked troubled in the world, so did the face John looked at. Yet 
it was his clear duty to tell the tale at once, and bring this man 
home to a sense of his responsibilities. So he tried back, and 
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struck straight out. After a lengthy pause—‘ He is, at this hour, 
in prison for forgery!’ 

‘My God!’ cried Joe with a groan. This was his first news of 
the birth of his son, and it need scarcely be said that it was 
terrible. The agony in his voice hit the lawyer hard; but he went 
on sternly, spurred by his partisanship for the suffering woman 
and his anger at the husband’s base neglect. 

‘ He was engaged,’ said John, ‘as Mr. George Bushell’s private 
secretary, and he signed the name “ George Bushell ” to a cheque for 
three hundred pounds. Had he known it, he was legally entitled 
to the name, and his mother was entitled to the money.’ 

‘Did he know it?’ Joe asked almost wildly. There was a 
gleam of light there. 

‘No,’ answered John. ‘He did not knowit. But when the 
news of his arrest came to his mother’s ears, she made an appeal to 
the prosecutor. She laid bare to him the secret of the prisoner’s 
birth, and implored him not to send one of his own flesh and 
blood to prison and disgrace. He drove her from his house in- 
sultingly, and refused credence to her story. The young man was 
tried, and sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. Eleven months 
of that term, or nearly, have yet to expire.’ 

‘My God!’ Joe groaned again, and burst on a sudden into 
weeping so wild and passionate that John was dumb before him. 
The punishment had come home, then—home. He—he deserved 
it all, and more than all; and yet it was not his to bear, but hers. 
He had loved her, he had loved her. And this was what the white 
accusing unaccusing face had meant as it haunted his memory all 
these years. The little, innocent, gay maid—harmless, as harmless 
as a dove, as unfitted to fight the world as a dove to fight with 
hawks—and he had left her to this terrible fate! Incredible cruelty 
and baseness ! 

The storm raged itself out at last, and he arose from his 
knees. 

‘ Tell me,’ he said brokenly, ‘ whatever else there is to tell.’ 

John spoke again, but in a changed voice. 

‘Your wife confided her secret to one living creature only—a 
young lady to whom your son was engaged to be married before 

the discovery of his crime.’ 

The listener groaned anew, and once more John paused. 

* Go on,’ said Joe ; ‘ go on.’ 

‘Her friend advised her that the loss of the certificate was no 
bar to her right to whatever property her husband’s father had 
died possessed of ; and for the sake of her son—to save him from 
future temptation and misery—she determined to} attempt te 
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establish her claim. Asa first step she went to Waston Church, 
and discovered that the register of her marriage had been ab- 
stracted.’ 

‘ Abstracted ?? 

‘ Abstracted; stolen. Suspicion fell upon Mr. George Bushell, 
as the only person who had known the secret of the marriage, and 
the only person except your wife and son who was interested in it. 
It was discovered that he had been to the church to examine the 
register—that he had sent out the sexton with a gift of a shilling 
to get a drink of beer—and I confronted him with the sexton. 
Before he had fairly heard the charge, he cried out that he had 
never seen the man before, and fell down in a fit, from the effects 
of which he has not yet recovered. His illness has stayed pro- 
ceedings on our part, and your arrival may alter the complexion of 
things altogether. Mrs. Bushell, your wife, is strongly averse to 
any prosecution of Mr. George Bushell, and I do not think that 
any legal proceedings would have been necessary, in any case. As 
a matter of fact, we had hold enough upon him without having 
recourse to the law.’ 


‘ My father,’ said Joe, looking up with an awful face, ‘ made no 
will.’ 
‘He made no will, and in your absence his brother inherited 


everything. That has been a matter of common talk ever since I 
can remember.’ 


‘ And my son is in gaol ?’ 

‘Tes.’ 

‘Mr. Keen!’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘Do me a favour. Dine with Cheston. Tell him everything. 
The people tell me he is a magistrate. You can advise together. 
Are there any means of mitigating the sentence? We might 
compel my uncle to join in an appeal to the authorities. Talk it 
over with Cheston. I will join you in an hour or two. Will you do 
this ?’ 

‘I will do what I can,’ said John. 

Joe opened the door, and John Keen walked out of the room. 
His opinion of the runaway husband was not yet changed, but 
it was shaken. And whilst he dined with Sir Sydney, and, to 
that genial man’s amazement, told the tale in full, Joe was kneel- 
ing in his own chamber, weeping, with such repentant and atoning 
tears as most men—God be thanked for it !—have never had the 
need to shed. 
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I nave said before, though without any special originality, 
that even a worm will turn. Young George found his companion’s 
watchful and friendly benevolence intolerable. Escape became a 
necessity, and he fled. He was conscious of some meanness in it, 
and he knew that his promises of an amended life had scarcely 
been fulfilled. But then, all along, circumstances had been against 
him. Thechange of destination and the change of name had been 
essentials, and who could have foreseen the dangers they carried 
in their train? Not he. There was no comfort in the rogue’s 
reflections on the reception Sir Sydney Cheston would be likely to 
give his guest, or on the questions which would be asked, and the 
answers which would perforce be given. For young George was one 
of those who liked to stand well in the general opinion, and he was 
keenly sensitive to opinions adverse to himself, even when he was 
out of the way of them. To do him full justice, he thought what 
an ass he had been to gamble. Euchre and poker were not his form ; 
he knew next to nothing about them ; and if ever he played again 
at any game of mingled chance and skill, it should not be ina 
game in which he was a learner. And now, to get away from that 
importunate companion of his, he had been compelled to sacrifice 
his luggage, and had secured in exchange for it only a single 
portmanteau, the contents of which would probably be useless 
to him. 

A day or two before the voyage ended, George had approached 
his travelling companion. 

‘I say, Bushell,’ he had said, with a certain air of graceful 
regret and reluctance, ‘ you’ve acted like a brick to me, and I'm 
quite ashamed, you know, to ask you for anything more. But old 
Syd is a pretty tough customer for a younger brother to deal with, 
and if I have to go to him for coin directly I get home I shall 
have a wigging. I don’t mind that so much, but he’s a good 
fellow is Syd, and I don’t want to vex him. Would you mind 
letting me have a tenner just to be able to sport a little money in 
front of him till I can square myself again ?’ 

‘ Of course, of course,’ said Joe ; and produced a hundred-dollar 
bill, which George got cashed by the steward. So that, in spite 
of extravagances, he was not quite forlorn when he bolted from 
Joe’s overwhelming benevolence. 

He did not care about going to any first-rate hostel here, lest 
Joe should find him again ; and so he went toa third- or fourth-rate 
house, and lay there perdu for atime until the coast should be 
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clear. Then he took train for Newcastle, and hung about for a 
day or two, making faint efforts to obtain employment. These 
were attended with such ill results, in the way of inquiry after 
references and the like, that he gave them up in disdain. His 
little stock of money dwindled and dwindled. He was in debt at 
the house he stayed at beyond his means of paying, and, being 
unreasonably bothered for his bill, he took a high tone with the 
landlord, and assured him with a lofty air that he was troubling 
the wrong sort of man, that the remittances he expected would 
inevitably reach him on the morrow, and that he—young George— 
would never again use the landlord’s house in any future visits he 
might make to the town. The landlord—half suspicious, but half 
imposed on—consented to wait yet another day ; and young George, 
surmising that in all probability the remittances were already at 
the bank, whilst his letters had been somehow delayed, went out 
to see, and forgot to go back again. Joe Bushell’s portmanteau 
and its contents scarcely paid the landlord; but they consoled him 
partly, and young George went upon his way. From Newcastle- 
on-Tyne to Durham, to begin with. Whilst his money lasted, he 
was not the man to deny himself; so he ate a fair dinner, and 
even indulged in the luxury of a bottle of wine. Then, on the 
morrow, he discharged his bill, seeing no way to leave the house 
without having first gone though that ceremony, and, being 
nearly cleaned out by this time and in a mood of some depression, 
he marched out of the town on foot. In a while, the weather 
clearing and the sun shining out with gaiety, his mood also cleared, 
and he went along with a sense of exhilaration. He fed at a little 
wayside public-house, and left the people impressed with the 
grandeur of his manners, and his affability. He wandered on, 
without aim or prospect, sometimes in absurd good spirits, some- 
times gloomy. Days went by, and his last copper was gone; his 
shirt-cuffs and collar had grown more than equivocal in aspect ; his 
beard had effected a stubbly growth; his clothes seemed all the 
worse for their good origin, in their dustiness and seediness; his 
boots began to give way, and he was sinking fast into an abject 
look which suited his condition. But as yet no very terrible 
physical troubles had been encountered. The weather was mild 
and fine—unusually so for the season of the year ; and he wandered 
on in a dull contentment, crossed only now and then with a sense 
of the coming miseries and the wickedness and folly of the past. 
He was really hungry, for the first time in his life; and, nearing a 
town, he retired behind a haystack, took off his waistcoat, rolled 
it up into a bundle, buttoned his coat, and ran the waistcoat in at 
mine uncle’s. It realised two shillings; and on this he supped, 
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slept, and breakfasted. In the next town an old slop-seller made 
a bargain with him—four shillings and a patched workman’s suit 
for coat and trousers, a cloth cap and a shilling for his hat. The 
five shillings lasted him a day, and he went on aimless and at ease. 
A day later he landed at the workhouse. 

Now, this was something of a blow for him; but he got a cer- 
tain mental luxury out of it, notwithstanding. When he walked 
into the police station, he was pleased at the look of inquiry his 
demand for workhouse relief extorted from the accustomed official 
at the desk. It was a tribute to his gentility. Many a gentle- 
man had come to this condition before. Why not again in his 
case? He felt a certain stoicism, too, which seemed to do him 
credit under the circumstances. There was that curious self-de- 
ceptive sense in him which is perhaps only the property of the 
born pretender; and it was so distinct that he felt an absolute 
pride in flaunting before the accustomed official eyes the poverty 
of one so evidently cultured and well-bred. He was audience as 
well as dramatist and player, and the situation was certainly 
singular. 

Yet, when he had answered the official inquiries, had re- 
ceived his ticket, and got into the street again, he seemed to feel 
that everybody knew he was going to the workhouse, and he found 
that sensation oppressive. The policeman had directed him 
thither, and the road was plain enough ; but he dodged about by- 
streets to avoid observation until he lost the way, and had to ask 
anew to be directed. He chose to put the question to an old 
woman; and she in answer raised her hands and said, ‘ Eh, dear 
me!’ before she gave him the information he needed. That 
pleased him too, though it was not altogether pleasant. He was 
evidently a gentleman, or the old woman would not have been 
astonished. 

I have felt over and over again a sort of baseness in telling 
this young man’s story. Can a writer, any more than other 
people, touch pitch and not be defiled? But let me task your 
impatience and control my own a little further. I shall have 
pointed a moral with him before I have done, though he may 
scarcely have served to adorn a tale. 

The gates of the workhouse were vast and prison-like, and 
they reminded him of recent experiences. After some looking 
up and down, he found an iron bell-pull and tugged at it with a 
result so astounding in the way of noise that he was borne down 
by the exigence of his own summons, and felt abashed when an 
angry porter came out of a small door round a projecting buttress, 
and demanded with some asperity to know what the row was 
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about. George tendered his ticket almost with meekness ; but 
when the porter made further objections to the disturbance of 
workhouse tranquillity, the reduced nobleman began to take a 
haughty air with him. 

‘I beg your pardon, I am sure, said George, in the most 
aristocratic-sounding drawl he could command. ‘This is my 
first experience in this line. I shall probably learn bettah by- 
and-by.’ 

‘Let me see,’ said the porter, with his head on one side and his 
hands in his pockets. ‘When was you here last? Jannywerry, 
I think. Yes; it was Jannywerry.’ 

George surveyed this vulgarly suspicious person with calm 
scorn, answered his questions with all possible brevity, and followed 
him into the casual ward like Charles the First on his way to 
execution—so tranquil his contempt, so resigned his martyrdom. 

In the casual ward were already a dozen wayfarers, sitting 
listlessly on benches near the wall. They looked up when the new- 
comer entered, and looked down again ; and never a word they said, 
until the porter had disappeared, when one began to sing an unre- 
fined ditty of Moll and Meg, unmeet for ladies. Now, our young 
nobleman, Astrea redux, had never been particular to a shade of 
morals in a song until now; but he spoke out, after a while, with a 
very effective drawl : 

‘Don’t you think you might sing that blackguard song to your- 
self, if you must sing it?’ 

They all looked up again at this interruption, and the singer 
was palpably discomfited. 

‘I quite agree with you, sir, said a broken-looking, dirty grey 
man inacorner. ‘I’ve seen better days myself, and I feel that 
sort of thing offensive.’ 

‘It ain’t quite the thing,’ said another; and a confirmatory 
murmur ran about the place. 

‘The gentleman ‘ll get used to it bymeby,’ said one sturdy 
tramp. — 

‘I respectfully venture to hope that I shall not,’ returned the 
aristocrat of the tramp ward ; and again there was a weary murmur 
of approval. 

At this juncture the porter returned, followed by a professional 
pauper, who, being a professional, had a natural disdain for 
amateurs, and treated them with lofty hauteur as he handed round 
blocks of dry bread, and tin cans of a tepid liquid which smelt of 
rancid bacon. 

‘ If things goes on like this,’ said the sturdy tramp, smelling 
at the liquid with a distasteful look, ‘I shall smash another lamp 
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or two, or rip my togs up, or do summat, an’ get another month. 
They feeds you ten times as well in quod as they does when 
you’re on the spike.’ 

‘And pray what may the spike be?’ asked George with a 
mighty condescending air. 

‘ Why, this is the spike, my noble sportsman,’ said the sturdy 
tramp; ‘an’ quod’s the shop where they cut your ’air for nothin’, 
Never been there, I s’pose ? ’ 

‘Don’t take any notice of him, sir, said the dirty grey man. 
‘Them as was born in a pig-sty can put up with dirty litter, but 
I’ve seen better days myself, and it’s easy to see that you’re a cut 
above this.’ 

‘ Ye-es,’ returned George, ‘I hope that’s tolerably apparent. 
This is my first experience.’ 

‘You needn’t be so blooming proud about it,’ said the sturdy 
tramp, who alone of the room’s occupants seemed unabashed by 
George’s tone and aspect. ‘It’s no partic’lar credit to be here.’ 

To this the fallen nobleman answered only by a glance of calm 
disdain, at which the sturdy tramp chuckled with ostentatious 
merriment. George, being really hungry, ate his bread, but 
eschewed the rancid-smelling liquid, and the dirty grey man, 
seeing this, begged leave to appropriate it. 

‘It’s warm an’ it’s wet,’ said the dirty man; ‘an’ that’s 
about all youcan say for it. Butitzs a comfort, too, when a cove’s 
as cold inside as I am.’ 

In this particular workhouse the ordeal by water, made famous 
some years ago by the Amateur Casual, was not practised, but the 
tramps were all bundled to bed immediately after supper in a 
common room like an ill-favoured barrack. George turned up his 
nose at the tumbled herden which did duty for linen, and, but for the 
interference of the professional pauper, who saw them all to bed, 
would honestly have preferred tosleep in his clothes. Perforce he 
accepted the professional’s dictum, and undressed ; and having, in 
pursuance of the pauper’s orders, rolled his clothes into a bundle 
with the shirt outside, he got into bed and lay there in the early 
darkness, indisposed tosleep,and compelled for a while to face his own 
reflections. He was not so miserable as he deserved to be, and his 
chief misery sprang from a bitter resentment to the world, which 
even now seemed to his own mind to have used himill. Naturally, 
with young George self-preservation was the first law of nature; 
and now that things had come with him to this low ebb, it was 
full time to think of means for taking the tide again. His father 
and Dinah were well-to-do, and it was a shame that he should beg 
his bread whilst people of his own flesh and blood lived in comfort. 
Yet, they were lost to him. It was impossible for him to go to his 
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old home, to face his late employer, or run the risk of being seen 
by people who had known him; and how to trace his relatives by 
any other means he could not tell. Tired of turning over fruitless 
projects in his mind, he fell asleep, and did not awake until the 
clanging of a great bell mingled with his dreams, and last night’s 
professional pauper turned up again to awaken the amateur con- 
tingent. Then he dressed, and presently, to his huge disgust, found 
himself face to face with a big pile of stones, on a raised stone 
bench, with instructions from the porter to see that he broke that 
heap up nice and small. ‘ Like this,’ said the porter, producing a 
sample handful. George went to work reluctantly and clumsily, 
and hammered with small result upon the stones, but much to the 
damage of his hands and the stiffening of his muscles. After five 
hours’ labour his work was criticised by the porter, who expressed 
unqualified disapproval of it in regard both to quality and quantity, 
but forbore to detain him for the completion of his task. George, 
with a certain meek grandeur, accepted and consumed his morn- 
ing’s rations, washed in a bucket of water which everybody used 
in turn, and took his way into the streets of the town. The dirty 
grey man crawled alongside. 

‘Which way do you think of going ?’ he asked. 

‘I don’t know,’ said George haughtily. ‘ Not yours.’ 

‘I know the line along between here and Chester,’ said the 
grey man, unabashed by this rebuff; ‘and I can put you up to the 
coves to go to. A bloke as can patter like you can ought tomake 
a tidy thing of it if he’s only along with somebody as knows the 
line.’ 

George capitulated. 

‘Where are you going?’ 

The man laid down his route, and the two started in partner- 
ship. Their luck varied. The dirty grey man had not boasted 
in vain, for he knew the road and its inhabitants; but it was not 
always that George’s tale succeeded in melting the heart of his 
listener. This nicely assorted pair kept, however, from the work- 
house, and there fell upon the younger wanderer’s spirit a sort of 
dull contentment in the life to which he had fallen. He told 
his tale so often that the true story became mythical and the lie 
looked true. 

But, after a lung spell of wandering, there came upon the com- 
panions a time of famine. The old vagrant got out of the line he 
knew, and in one or two cases mendicancy became dangerous, and 
they made their way out of some towns double-quick, lest the 
police should be set upon their heels. Workhouse fare and work- 
house labour day after day, and wretched weather from town to 
town, until the fallen grandee grew sick and desperate. They 
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crawled along, skirting the borders of the principality, until within 
a four days’ journey of the town of Borton, and at that point young 
George’s piteous aspect and tenor-sounding voice of culture drew a 
shilling from a charitable maltster. With that shilling George 
bought, amongst other things, a sheet of letter-paper, an envelope, 
and a stamp, and in the sickness and misery of his heart found 
pluck enough to write to John Keen, his old comrade. 


‘I have nothing to say in excuse for myself,’ he wrote; ‘not 
« word to advance in extenuation. But I can have deserved no 
more than I have endured, bad as I have been, and I beg you for 
pity’s sake to let me know the address of my father and my sister, 
that I may write to them for a little money to go abroad with and 
‘begin life anew. I am destitute, so destitute that I have not 
eaten a decent meal fora month. My feet are bare, my clothes in 
rags. I have suffered so much for my wrong-doing that even an 
enemy would pity me if he could see me. I shall walk on from 
here to Borton, and shall arrive there in four days. HowlI shall live 
for that four days God knows, but I am compeiled to move about 
from place to place to get workhouse shelter and a casual tramp’s 
poor fare. I implore you to keep this communication secret from 
everybody, and not to deny my request. Ill as I have behaved, I 
am sure my own people will not leave me to die in this horrible 
slow way. Iam not worthy to sign myself your friend. 

‘Your wretched companion in happier days, 
‘GrorGe Banks. 
*P.S. Address me at the post-office at Borton.’ 


Of course it was in the nature of the man that he should water 
this epistle with his tears, and that he should accept them as a 
good sign in himself, and their palpable marks upon the paper as a 
likely means to move his old companion. He posted the letter, 
and trudged along in brighter weather. With the prospect of a 
possible and even probable post-office order from John Keen in his 
mind, he picked a quarrel with his dirty grey comrade and parted 
from him, not feeling inclined to share any portion of his gains. 

He was trudging along with bent head and sore feet towards 
the close of his second day of the new hope which sprang from his 
letter, and was approaching the little country town where lay his 
refuge for the night. The sun was sinking, the skies were filled 
with mellow tranquil light, the upper clouds were golden and the 

lower all alive with rosy blushes. The town lay before him and 
below him at a distance of perhaps a mile, its slated roofs shining 
after a passing shower like silver. As he stood wearily, sick in body, 
_ broken and wobegone, with thin tears in his eyes, staring before 
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him at the valley and the little town, a lady came round the 
corner of the road and walked leisurely towards him without a 
glance. But as she approached him, there broke from his lips 
such an inarticulate cry, and he shrank on a sudden in such an 
attitude of shame and terror, that she turned in surprise to look at 
him and stood still. Slowly he lifted his face, haggard and 
bearded, weather-stained and waysoiled, and the sudden flash of 
terror and amazement in the lady’s eyes told him that, in spite of 
all the changes which had come upon him, he was known. 

The little town a mile away was Wrethedale, and the girl was 
Ethel Donne. 


( To be continucd.) 














A Fanilp History, 


AttnougeH the roses, like many other highly respectable modern 
families, cannot claim for themselves any remarkable antiquity— 
their tribe is only known, with certainty, to date back some three 
or four millions of years, to the tertiary period of ‘geology— they 
have yet in many respects one of the most interesting and in- 
structive histories amongst all the annals of English plants. Ina 
comparatively short space of time they have managed to assume 
the most varied forms; and their numerous transformations are 
well attested for us by the great diversity of their existing repre- 
sentatives. Some of them have produced extremely beautiful and 
showy flowers, as is the case with the cultivated roses of our 
gardens, as well as with the dog-roses, the sweet-briars, the may, 
the blackthorn, and the meadow-sweet of our hedges, our copses, 
and our open fields. Others have developed edible fruits, like the 
pear, the apple, the apricot, the peach, the nectarine, the cherry, 
the strawberry, the raspberry, and the plum; while yet others 
again, which are less serviceable to lordly man, supply the wood- 
land birds or even the village children with blackberries, dewberries, 
cloudberries, hips, haws, sloes, crab-apples, and rowenberries. 
Moreover, the various members of the rose family exhibit almost 
every variety of size and habit, from the creeping silver-weed 
which covers our roadsides or the tiny alchemilla which peeps out 
from the crannies of our walls, thrcugh the herb-like meadow- 
sweet, the scrambling briars, the shrubby hawthorn, and the bushy 
bird-cherry, to the taller and more arborescent forms of the apple- 
tree, the pear-tree, and the mountain ash. And since modern 
science teaches us that all these very divergent plants are ulti- 
mately descended from a single common ancestor—the primeval 
progenitor of the entire rose tribe—whence they have gradually 
branched off in various directions, owing to separately slight modi- 
fications of structure and habit, it is clear that the history of the 
roses must really be one of great interest and significance from the 
new standpoint of evolution. I propose, therefore, here to 
examine the origin and development of the existing English roses, 
with as little technical detail as possible; and I shall refer for the 
most part only to those common and familiar forms which, like the 
apple, the strawberry, or the cabbage rose, are already presumably 
old acquaintances of all my readers. 

The method of our inquiry must be a strictly genealogical one. 
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For example, if we ask at the present day whence came our own 
eatable garden plums, competent botanists will tell us that they 
are a highly cultivated and carefully selected variety of the 
common sloe or blackthorn. It is true, the sloe is a small, sour, 
and almost uneatable fruit, the bush on which it grows is short 
and trunkless, and its branches are thickly covered with very 
sharp stout thorns; whereas the cultivated plum is borne upon a 
shapely spreading tree, with no thorns and a well-marked trunk, 
while the fruit itself is much larger, sweeter, and more brightly 
coloured than the ancestral sloe. But these changes have easily 
been produced by long tillage and constant selection of the best 
fruiters through many ages of human agriculture. So, again, if 
we ask what is the origin of our pretty old-fashioned Scotch roses, 
the botanists will tell us in like manner that they are double 
varieties of the wild burnet-rose which grows beside the long tidal 
lochs of the Scotch Highlands, or clambers over the heathy cliffs 
of Cumberland and Yorkshire. The wild form of the burnet-rose 
has only five simple petals, like our own common sweetbriar ; but 
all wild flowers when carefully planted in a rich soil show a 
tendency to double their petals; and by selecting for many gene- 
rations those burnet-roses which showed this doubling tendency in 
the highest degree, our florists have at last succeeded in producing 
the pretty Scotch roses which may still be found (thank Heaven!) 
in many quiet cottage gardens, though ousted from fashionable 
society by the Marshal Niels and Gloires de Dijon of modern 
scientific horticulturisis. 

Now, if we push ou inquiry a step further back, we shall find 
that this which is true of cultivated plants in their descent 
from wild parent stocirs, is true also of the parent stocks them- 
selves in their descent from an earlier common ancestor. Each of 
them has been produced by the selective action of nature, which 
has favoured certain individuals in the struggle for existence, at 
the expense of others, and has thus finally resulted in the establish- 
ment of new species, having peculiar points of advantage of their 
own, now wholly distinct from the original species whose descend- 
ants they are. Looked at in this manner, every family of plants 
or animals becomes a sort of puzzle for our ingenuity, as we can to 
some extent reconstruct the family genealogy by noting in what 
points the various members resemble one another, and in what 
points they differ among themselves. To discover the relationship 
of the various English members of the rose tribe to each other— 
their varying degrees of cousinship or of remoter community of 
descent—is the object which we set before ourselves in the present 


paper. 
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Perhaps the simplest and earliest type of the rose family now 
remaining in England is to be found in the little yellow potentillas 
which grow abundantly in ill-kept fields or by scrubby roadsides. 
The potentillas are less familiar to us than most others of the rose 
family, and therefore I am sorry that I am obliged to begin by 
introducing them first to my reader’s notice rather than some 
other and older acquaintance, like the pear or the hawthorn. But 
as they form the most central typical specimen of the rose tribe 
which we now possess in England, it is almost necessary to start 
our description with them, just as in tracing a family pedigree 
we must set out from the earliest recognisable ancestor, even 
though he may be far less eminent and less well known than many 
of his later descendants. For to a form very much like the 
potentillas all the rose family trace their descent. The two best 
known species of potentilla are the goose-weed or silver-weed, and 
the cinquefoil. Both of them are low creeping herb-like weeds, 
with simple bright yellow blossems about the size of a strawberry 
flower, having each five golden petals, and bearing a number of 
small dry brown seeds on a long green stalk. At first sight a 
casual observer would hardly take them for roses at all, but a 
closer view would show that they resemble in all essential par- 
ticulars an old-fashioned single yellow rose in miniature. From 
some such small creeping plants as these all the roses are probably 
descended. Observe, I do not say that they are the direct off- 
spring of the potentillas, but merely that they are the offspring of 
some very similar simple form. We ourselves do not derive our 
origin from the Icelanders; but the Icelanders keep closer than 
any other existing people to that primitive Teutonic and Scandi- 
navian stock from which we and all the other people of north- 
western Europe are descended. Just so, the roses do not necessarily 
derive their origin from the potentillas, but the potentillas keep 
closer than any other existing rose to that primitive rosaceous 
stock from which all the other members of the family are de- 
scended.! 

The strawberry is one of the more developed plants which has 
varied least from this early type represented by the cinquefoil and 
the silver-weed. There is, in fact, one common English potentilla 
which bears with village children the essentially correct and sug- 
gestive name of barren strawberry. This particular potentilla 
differs from most others of its class in having white petals instead 
of yellow ones, and in having three leaflets on each stalk instead 
of five or seven. When it is in flower only it is difficult at first 


1 All the potentillas have a double calyx, which certainly was not the case with 
the prime ancestor of the roses, or else the whole tribe would still retain it. 
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sight to distinguish it from the strawberry blossom, though the 
petals are generally smaller, and the whole flower less widely 
opened. After blossoming, however, the green bed or receptacle 
on which the little seeds! are seated does not swell out (as in the 
true strawberry) into a sweet, pulpy, red mass, but remains a mere 
dry stalk for the tiny bunch of small hard inedible nuts. The 
barren strawberry, indeed, is really an intermediate stage between 
the other potentillas and the true eatable strawberry; or, to put 
it more correctly, the eatable strawberry is a white-flowered 
potentilla which has acquired the habit of producing a sweet and 
bright-coloured fruit instead of a few small dry seeds. If we can 
get to understand the rationale of this first and simplest transfor- 
mation, we shall have a clue by which we may interpret almost 
all the subsequent modifications of the rose family. 

The true strawberry resembles the barren strawberry in every 
particular except in its fruit. It is a mere slightly divergent 
variety of that particular species of potentilla, though the great 
importance of the variety from man’s practical point of view causes 
us to give it a separate name, and has even wrongly induced 
botanists to place it in a separate genus all by itself. Iv reality, 
however, the peculiarity of the fruit is an extremely slight one, 
very easily brought about. In all other points—in its root, its 
leaf, its stem, its flower, nay, even its silky bairs—the strawberry 
all but exactly reproduces the white potentilla. It is evidently 
nothing more than one of these potentillas with a slight diversity 
in the way it forms its fruit. To account, therefore, for the 
strawberry we must first account for the white potentilla from 
which it springs. 

The white potentilla, or barren strawberry, then, is itself a 
slightly divergent form of the yellow potentillas, such as the 
cinquefoil. From these it differs in three chief particulars. In 
the first place, it does not creep, but stands erect; this is due to 
its mode of life on banks or in open woods, not among grass and 
hedges as is the case with the straggling cinquefoil. In the second 
place, it has three leaflets on each stalk instead of five, and this 
is a slight variation of a sort liable to turn up at any time in any 
plant, as the number of leaflets is very seldom quite constant. 
the third place, it has white petals instead of yellow ones, 
this is the most important difference of all. But when we come 
to consider what is the use and object of flowers, we can easily 


1 Botanically and structurally these seeds, as we always call them, are really 
fruits ; but the point is a purely technical one, with which it is quite unnecessary to 
bore the reader. I only mention it here to anticipate the sharp eyes of botanical 
critics. 
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see why this change too has taken place. Flowers are really de- 
vices for producing seed; and in order that the seed should be 
fertilised, it is necessary that pollen should be carried from one 
blossom to another either by means of insects or by the wind. 
All flowers with bright and conspicuous petals are fertilised by 
insects, which visit them in search of honey or pollen; and the 
use of the coloured petals is, in fact, to attract the insects and to 
induce them to fertilise the seeds. Now, yellow seems to have 
been the original colour of the petals in almost all (if not absolutely 
in all) families of flowers; and the greater number of potentillas 
are still yellow. But different flowers are visited and fertilised by 
different insects, and as some insects like one colour and some 
another, many blossoms have acquired white or pink or purple 
petals in the place of yellow ones, to suit the particular taste of 
their insect friends. The colours of petals are always liable to 
vary, as we all see in our gardens, where florists can produce at 
will almost any shade or tint that they choose; and when wild 
flowers happen to vary in this way, they often get visited by some 
fresh kind of insect which fertilises their seeds better than the old 
ones did, and so in time they set up a new variety or a new 
species. Two of our English potentillas have thus acquired white 
flowers to suit their proper flies, while one boggy species has de- 
veloped purple petals to meet the xsthetic requirements of the 
marsh-land insects. No doubt the white blossoms of the barren 
strawberry are thus due to some original ‘sport’ or accidental 
variation, which has been perpetuated and become a fixed habit 
of the plant because it gave it a better and surer chance of setting 
its seeds, and so of handing down its peculiarities to future 
generations. 

And now, how did the true strawberry develop from the three- 
leaved white potentilla? Here the birds came in to play their 
part, as the bees and flies had done in producing the white blossom. 
Birds are largely dependent upon fruits and seeds for their liveli- 
hood, and so far as they are concerned it does not matter much to 
them which they eat. But from the point of view of the plant it 
matters a great deal. For if a bird eats and digests a seed, then 
& = can never grow up to be a young plant; and it has so far 

rly failed of its true purpose. If, however, the fruit has a 
hard indigestible seed inside it (or, in the case of the strawberry, 
outside it), the plant is all the better for the fact, since the seed 
will not be destroyed by the bird, but will merely be dispersed by 
it, and so aided in-attaining its proper growth. Thus, if certain 
potentillas happened ever to swell out their seed receptacle into a 
sweet pulpy mass, and if this mass happened to attract birds, the 
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potentillas would gain an advantage by their new habit, and would 
therefore quickly develop into wild strawberries as we now get 
them. Man carries the same process a step further, for he takes 
seedlings from the wild strawberries and selects the best from among 
them, till at last he produces our Hautboys or British Queens, 
But the difference between the strawberry fruit and the potentilla 
fruit is to the last a very slight one. Both have a number of little 
dry seeds seated on a receptacle ; only, in the strawberry the re- 
ceptacle grows red and succulent, while in the potentilla it remains 
small and stalk-like. The red colour and sweet juice of the straw- 
berry serve to attract the birds which aid in dispersing the seed, just 
as the white or yellow petals and the sweet honey of the potentilla 
blossoms serve to attract the insects which aid in fertilising the 
flowers. In this way all nature is one continual round of inter- 
action and mutual dependence between the animal and vegetable 
worlds. 

The potentillas and the strawberry plant are all of them mere 
low creeping or skulking herbs, without woody stems or other per- 
manent branches. But when we get to the development of the 
brambles or blackberry bushes, we arrive at a higher and more 
respectable division of the rose family. There are two or three 
intermediate forms, such as water-avens and herb-bennet—tall, 
branching, weedy-looking roadside plants—which help us to 
bridge over the gulf from the one type to the other. Indeed, 
even the strawberry and the cinquefoil have a short perenmal, 


‘almost woody stock, close to the ground, from which the annual 


branches spring; and in some other English weeds of the rose 
family the branches themselves are much stiffer and woodier than 
in these creeping plants. But in the brambles, the trunk and 
boughs have become really woody, by-the deposit of hard material 
in the cells which make up their substance. Still, even the 
brambles are yet at heart mere creepers like the cinquefoil. They 
do not grow erect and upright on their own stems: they trail 
and skulk and twine in and out among other and taller bushes 
than themselves. The leaves remain very much of the silver-weed 
type; and altogether there is a good deal of the potentilla left in 
the brambles even now. 

However, these woody climbers have certainly some fresh and 
more developed peculiarities of their own. They are all prickly 
shrubs, and the origin of their prickles is sufficiently simple. 
Even the potentillas have usually hairs on their stems; and these 
hairs serve to prevent the ants and other honey-thieving insects 
from running up the stalks and stealing ‘the nectar intended for 
the fertilising bees and butterflies. In the brambles, hairs of the 
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same sort have grown thicker and stouter, side by side with the 
general growth in woodiness of the whole plant; so that they have 
at last developed into short thorns, which serve to protect the 
leaves and stem from herbivorous animals. As a rule, the bushes 
and weeds which grow in waste places are very apt to be thus 
protected, as we see in the case of gorse, nettles, blackthorn, holly, 
thistles, and other plants; but the particular nature of the pro- 
tection varies much from plant to plant. In the brambles it 
consists of stiff prickly hairs; in the nettles, of stinging hairs ; in 
the gorse, of pointed leaves; and in the thorn-bushes of short, 
sharp, barren branches. 

Another peculiarity of the bramble group is their larger white 
flowers and their curious granulated fruit. The flowers, of course, 
are larger and whiter in order to secure the visits of their proper 
fertilising insects; the fruits are sweet and coloured in order to 
attract the hedgerow birds. But the nature of the fruit in the 
raspberry, the blackberry, and the dewberry is quite different from 
that of the strawberry. Here, instead of the receptacle swelling 
out and growing red and juicy, it is the separate little seeds them- 
selves that form the eatable part ; while the receptacle remains 
white and inedible, being the ‘ hull’ or stem which we pick out 
from the hollow thimble-like fruit in the raspberry. Moreover, 
there are other minor differences in the berries themselves, even 
within the bramble group; for while the raspberry and cloudberry are 
red, to suit one set of birds, the blackberry and dewberry are bluish 
black, to suit another set ; and while the little grains hold together 
as a cup in the raspberry, but separate from the hull, they cling 
to the hull in the other kinds. Nevertheless, in leaves, flower, 
and fruit there is a very close fundamental agreement among all 
the bramble kind and the potentillas. Thus we may say that the 
brambles form a small minor branch of the rose family, which has 
first acquired a woody habit and a succulent fruit, and has then 
split up once more into several smaller but closely allied groups, 
such as the blackberries, the raspberries, the dewberries, and the 
stony brambles. 

The true roses, represented in England by the dog-rose and 
», sweet-briar, show us a somewhat different development from the 
Soriginal type. They, too, have grown into tall bushes, less scram- 
bling and more erect than the brambles. They have leaves of 
somewhat the same sort, and prickles which are similarly produced 
by the hardening of sharp hairs upon the stem. But their flowers 
and fruit are slightly more specialised—more altered, that is to 
say, for a particular purpose from the primitive plan. In the first 
place, the flowers, though still the same in general arrangement, 
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with five petals and many stamens and carpels (or fruit-pieces), have 
varied a good deal in detail. The petals are here much larger 
and of a brilliant pink, and the blossoms are sweet-scented. These 
peculiarities serve to attract the bees and other large fertilising 
insects, which thus carry pollen from head to head, and aid in 
setting the seeds much more securely than the little pilfering 
flies. Moreover, in all the roses, the outer green cup which covers 
the blossom in the bud has grown up around the little seeds or 
fruit-pieces, so that instead of a ball turned outward, as in the 
strawberry and raspberry, you get, as it were, a bottle turned in- 
ward, with the seeds on the inner side. After flowering, as the 
fruit ripens, this outer cup grows round and red, forming the hip 
or fruit-case, inside which are to be found the separate little hairy 
seeds. Birds eat this dry berry, though we do not, and so aid in 
dispersing the species. The true roses, then, are another branch 
of the original potentilla stock, which have acquired a bushy mode 
of growth, with a fruit differing in construction from that of the 
brambles. 

We have altogether some five true wild roses in Britain. The 
commonest is the dog-rose, which everybody knows well; and 
next comes the almost equally familiar sweet-briar, with its deli- 
cately-scented glandular leaves. The burnet-rose is the parent 
of our cultivated Scotch roses, and the two other native kinds 
are comparatively rare. Double garden roses are produced from 
the single five-petalled wild varieties by making the stamens 
(which are the organs for manufacturing pollen) turn into bright- 
coloured petals. There is always more or less of a tendency for 
stamens thus to alter their character ; but in a wild state it never 
comes to any good, because such plants can never set seed, for 
want of pollen, and so die out in a single generation. Our gar- 
deners, however, carefully select these distorted individuals, and so 
at length produce the large, handsome, barren flowers with which 
we are so familiar. The cabbage and moss roses are monstrous 
forms thus bred from the common wild French roses of the Medi- 
terranean region; the China roses are cultivated abortions from 
an Asiatic species; and most of the other garden varieties are 
artificial crosses between these or various other kinds, obtained by 
fertilising the seed vessels of one bush with pollen taken from the 
blossoms of ‘another of a different sort. To a botanical eye, double 
flowers, however large and fine, are never really beautiful, because 
they lack the order and symmetry which appear so conspicuously 
in the fine petals, the clustered stamens, and the regular stigmas 
of the natural form. 

From the great central division of the rose family, thus repre- 
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sented by the potentillas, the strawberry, the brambles, and the 
true roses, two main younger branches have diverged much more 
widely in different directions. As often happens, these junior off- 
shoots have outstripped and surpassed the elder stock in many 
points of structure and function. The first of the two branches 
in question is that of the plum tribe; the second is that of the 
pears and apples. Each presents us with some new and important 
modifications of the family traits, 

Of the plum tribe, our most familiar English examples, wild 
or cultivated, are the sloe or blackthorn, with its descendant the 
garden plum; as well as the cherry, the apricot, the peach, the 
nectarine, and the almond. All these plants differ more or less 
conspicuously from the members of the central group which we 
have so far been examining in their tree-like size and larger trunks. 
But they also differ in another important point: each flower con- 
tains only one seed instead of many, and this seed is enclosed in a 
hard bony covering, which causes the whole plum tribe (except 
only the almond, of which more anon) to be popularly included 
under the common title of ‘stone-fruits.’ In most cases, too, the 
single seed is further coated with a soft, sweet, succulent pulp, 
making the whole into an edible fruit. What, now, is the reason 
for this change? What advantage did the plant derive from this 
departure from the ordinary type of rose-flower and rose-fruit ? 
To answer this question we must look at one particular instance in 
detail, and we cannot do better than take that well-known fruit, 
the cherry, as our prime example of the whole class. 

The cherry, like the strawberry, is an eatable fruit. But while 
in the strawberry we saw that the pulpy part consisted of the 
swollen stalk or receptacle, in which several small dry seeds were 
loosely embedded, with the cherry the pulpy part consists of the 
outer coat of the fruit or seed vessel itself, which has grown soft 
and juicy instead of remaining hard and dry. In this respect 
the cherry resembles a single grain from a raspberry ; but from 
the raspberry, again, it differs in the fact that each flower produces 
only a single solitary one-seeded fruit, instead of producing a 
number of little fruits, all arranged together in a sort of thimble. 
In the raspberry flower, when blossoming, you will find in the 
centre several separate carpels or fruit-pieces; in the cherry 
you will find only one. The cherry, in fact, may (so far as its 
fruit is concerned) be likened to a raspberry in which all the 
carpels or fruit-pieces except one have become aborted. And the 
reason for the change is simply this: cherry bushes (for in a 
wild state they are hardly trees) are longer lived plants than the 
bramble kind, and bear many more blossoms on each bush. Hence 
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one seed to every blossom is quite as many as they require to keep 
up the numbers of the species. Moreover, their large and attrac- 
tive fruits are much more likely to get eaten and so dispersed by 
birds than the smaller and less succulent berries of the brambles. 
Furthermore, the cherry has a harder stone around each seed, which 
is thus more effectually protected against being digested, and the 
seed itself consists of a comparatively big kernel, richly stored 
with food-stuffs for the young plant, which thus starts relatively 
well equipped in the battle of life. For all these ‘reasons the 
cherries are better off than the brambles, and therefore they can 
afford to produce fewer seeds to each flower, as well as to make 
the coverings of these seeds larger and more attractive to birds. 
Originally, indeed, the cherry had two kernels in each stone, and 
to this day it retains two little embryo kernels in the blossom, one 
of which is usually abortive afterwards (though even now you may 
sometimes find two, as in philipcena almonds) ; but one seed being 
ordinarily quite sufficient for all practical purposes, the second 
one has long since disappeared in the vast majority of cases. 

The plum scarcely differs from the cherry in anything im- 
portant except the colour, size, and shape of the fruit. It is, as 
we have already noted, a cultivated variety of the blackthorn, in 
which the bush has become a tree, the thorns have been eradicated, 
and the fruit has been immensely improved by careful selection. 
The change wrought in these two wild bushes by human tillage 
shows, indeed, how great is the extent to which any type of plant 
ean be altered by circumstances in a very short time. The apricot 
is yet another variety of the same small group, long subjected to 
human cultivation in the East. 

Peaches and nectarines differ from apricots mainly in their 
stones, which are wrinkled instead of being smooth; but otherwise 
they do not seriously diverge from the other members of the 
plum tribe. There is one species of nectarine, however, which 
has undergone a very curious change, and that is the almond. 
Different as they appear at first sight, the almond must really be 
regarded as a very slightly altered variety of nectarine. Its outer 
shell or husk represents the pulpy part of the nectarine fruit; and 
indeed, if you cut in two a young unripe almond and a young un- 
ripe nectarine, you will find that they resemble one another very 
closely. But as they ripen the outer coat of the nectarine grows 
juicier, while that of the almond grows stringier and coarser, till 
at last the one becomes what we commonly call a fruit, while the 
other becomes what we commonly call a nut. Here again, the 
reason for the change is not difficult to divine. Some seeds suc- 
ceed best by making themselves attractive and trusting to birds 
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for their dispersion; others succeed hest by adopting the tactics 
of concealment, by dressing themselves in green when on the tree, 
and in brown when on the ground, and by seeking rather to evade 
than to invite the attention of the animal world. Those seed 
vessels which aim at the first plan we know as fruits; those which 
aim rather at the second we know as nuts. The almond is just a 
nectarine which has gone back to the nut-producing habit. The 
cases are nearly analogous to those of the strawberry and the 
potentilla, only the strawberry is a fruit developed from a dry 
seed, whereas the almond is a dry seed developed from a fruit. To 
some extent this may be regarded as a case of retrogressive evolu- 
tion or degeneration. 

The second great divergent branch of the rose family—that of 
the pears and apples—has proceeded towards much the same end 
as the plums, but in a strikingly different manner. The apple 
kind have grown into trees, and have produced fruits. Instead, 
however, of the seed vessel itself becoming soft and succulent, the 
calyx or outer flower covering of the petals has covered up the 
carpels or young seed vessels even in the blossom, and has then 
swollen out iato a sort of stalk-like fruit. The case, indeed, is 
again not unlike that of the strawberry, only that here the stalk 
has enlarged outward round the flower and enclosed the seeds, in- 
stead of simply swelling into a boss and embedding them. In the 
hip of the true roses we get some foreshadowing of this plan, ex- 
cept that in the roses the seeds still remained separate and free 
inside the swollen stalk, whereas in the pear and apple the entire 
fruit grows into a single solid mass. Here, also, as before, we can 
trace a gradual development from the bushy to the tree-like 
form. 

The common hawthorn of our hedges shows us, perhaps, the 
simplest stage in the evolution of the apple tribe. It grows only 
into a tall bush, not unlike that of the blackthorn, and similarly 
armed with stout spines, which are really short sharp branches, 
not mere prickly hairs, as in the case of the brambles. Occasion- 
ally, however, some of the hawthorns develop into real trees, with 
a single stumpy trunk, though they never grow to more than mere 
small spreading specimens of the arboreal type, quite unlike the 
very tall and stately pear-tree. The flowers of the hawthorn— 
may-blossom, as we generally call them—are still essentially of 
the rose type; but, instead of having a single embryo seed and 
simple fruit in the centre, they have a compound fruit, enclosing 
many seeds, and all embedded in the thick fleshy calyx or flower- 
eu). As the haw ripens the flower cup outside grows redder 
and juicier, and the seed pieces at the same time become hard and 
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bony. For it is a general principle of all edible fruits that, while 
they are young and the seeds are unripe, they remain green and 
sour, because then they could only be losers if eaten by birds ; but 
as the seeds ripen and become fit to germinate, the pulp grows 
soft and sweet, and the skin assumes its bright hue, because then 
the birds will be of service to it by diffusing the mature seeds. 
How largely birds assist in thus dispersing plants has very lately 
been proved in Australia, where a new and troublesome weed has 
rapidly overrun the whole country, because the fruit-eaters are 
very fond of it, and scatter its seeds broadcast over the length and 
breadth of the land. 

The common medlar is nothing more than a hawthorn with a 
very big overgrown haw. In the wild state it bristles with hard 
thorns, which are wanting to the cultivated form, and its flower 
almost exactly resembles that of the may. ‘The fruit, however, 
only becomes edible after it begins to decay, and the bony cover- 
ing of the seeds is remarkably hard. It seems probable that the 
medlar, originally a native of southern Europe, is largely dispersed, 
not by birds, but by mice, rats, and other small quadrupeds. The 
colour is not particularly attractive, nor is the fruit particularly 
tempting while it remains upon the bush; but when it falls-upon 
the ground and begins to rot, it may easily be eaten by rodents 
or pigs, and thus doubtless it procures the dispersion of its seeds 
under conditions highly favourable to their proper growth and 
success in life. 

The little Siberian crabs, largely cultivated for their fruit in 
America, and sometimes found in English shrubberies as well, 
give us one of the earliest and simplest forms of the real apple 
group. In some respects, indeed, the apples are even simpler 
than the hawthorn, because their seeds or pips are not enclosed in 
bony cases, but only in those rather tough leathery coverings which 
form what we call the core. The haw of the hawthorn may be 
regarded as a very small ecrab-apple, in which the walls of the 
seed cells have become very hard and stony; or the crab may be 
regarded as a rather large haw, in which the cell walls still remain 
only thinly cartilaginous. The flowers of all the group are practi- 
cally identical, except in size, and the only real difference of 
structure between them is in the degree of hardness attained by 
the seed covers. The crabs, the apples, and the pears, however, 
all grow into tallish trees, and so have no need for thorns or 
prickles, because they are not exposed to the attacks of herbivorous 
animals, Ordinary orchard apples are, of course, merely cultivated 
varieties of the common wild crabs. In shape the apple-tree is 
always spreading, like an arboreal hawthorn, only on a larger scale. 
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The pear-tree differs from it in two or three small points, of which 
the chief are its taller and more pyramidal form, and the curious 
tapering outline of the fruit. Nevertheless, pear-trees may be 
found of every size and type, especially in the wild state, from a 
mere straggling bush, no bigger than a hawthorn, to a handsome 
towering trunk, not unlike an elm or an alder. 

The quince is another form of apple very little removed from 
its congeners except in the fruit. More different in external 
appearance is the mountain-ash or rowan-tree, which few people 
would take at first sight fora rose at all. Nevertheless, its flowers 
exactly resemble apple blossom, and its pretty red berries are only 
small crabs, dwarfed, no doubt, by its love for mountain heights 
and bleak, windy situations, and clustered closely together into 
large drooping bundles. For the same reason, perhaps, its leaves 
have been split up into numerous small leaflets, which causes 
it to have been popularly regarded as a sort of ash. In the 
extreme North, the rowan shrinks to the condition of a stunted 
shrub; but in deep, rich soils and warmer situations it rises into 
a pretty and graceful tree. The berries are eagerly eaten by birds, 
for whose attraction most probably they have developed their 
beautiful scarlet colour. 

So far, all the members of the rose family with which we have 
dealt have exhibited a progressive advance upon the common 
simple type, whose emboditnent we found in the little wayside po- 
tentillas. Their flowers, their fruits, their stems, their branches, 
have all shown a regular and steady improvement, a constant in- 
crease in adaptation to the visits of insects or birds, and to the 
necessities for defence and protection. I should be giving a false 
conception of evolution in the roses, however, if I did not briefly 
illustrate the opposite fact of retrogressive development or degene- 
ration which is found in some members of the class; and though 
these members are therefore almost necessarily less familiar to us, 
because their flowers and fruits are inconspicuous, while their 
stems are for the most part mere trailing creepers, I must find 
room to say a few words about two or three of the most noteworthy 
cases, in order to complete our hasty review of the commonest rosa- 
ceous tribes. For, as we all know, development is not always all 
upward. Among plantsand animals there are usually some which 
fall behind in the race, and which manage nevertheless to eke out a 
livelihood for themselves in some less honourable and distinguished 
position than their ancestors. About these black sheep of the rose 
family I must finally say a few words. 

In order to get at them, we must go back once more to that 
simple central group of roses which includes the potentillas and 
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the strawberry. These plants, as we saw, are mostly small trailers 
or creepers among grass or on banks; and they have little yellow 
or white blossoms, fertilised by the aid of insects. In most cases 
their flowers, though small, are distinct enough to attract attention 
in solitary arrangement. There are some species of this group, 
however, in which the flowers have become very much dwarfed, so 
that by themselves they would be quite too tiny to allure the eyes 
of bees or butterflies. This is the case among the meadow-sweets, 
to which branch also the spirzeas of our gardens and conservatories 
belong. Our common English meadow-sweet has close trusses of 
numerous small whitish or cream-coloured flowers, thickly clustered 
together in dense bunches at the end of the stems; and inthis way, 
as well as by their powerful perfume, the tiny blossoms, too minute 
to attract attention separately, are able to secure the desired 
attentions of any passing insect. In their case, as elsewhere, union 
is strength. The foreign spirzas cultivated in our hothouses have 
even smaller separate flowers, but gathered into pretty, spiky 
antler-like branches, which contrast admirably with the dark 
green of the foliage, and so attain the requisite degree of con- 
spicuousness. This habit of clustering the blossoms which are 
individually dwarfed and stunted may be looked upon as the first 
stage of degradation in the roses. The seeds of the meadow-sweet 
are very minute, dry, and inedible. They show no special adapt- 
ation to any particular mode of advanced dispersion, but trust 
merely to chance as they drop from the dry capsule upon the 
ground beneath. 

A far deeper stage of degradation is exhibited by the little 
salad-burnet of our meadows, which has lost the bright petals of 
its flowers altogether, and has taken to the wasteful and degene- 
rate habit of fertilisation by means of the wind. We can under- 
stand the salad-burnet better if we look first at common agrimony, 
another little field weed about a foot high, with which most coun- 
try people are familiar; for, though agrimony is not itself an ex- 
ample of degradation, its arrangement leads us on gradually to the 
lower types. It has a number of small yellow flowers like those of - 
the cinquefoil; only, instead of standing singly on separate flower 
stalks, they are all arranged together on a common terminal spike, 
in the same way as in a hyacinth or a gladiolus. Now, agrimony 
is fertilised by insects, and therefore, like most other small field 
roses, it has conspicuous yellow petals to attract its winged allies, 
But the salad-burnet, starting from a somewhat similar form, has 
undergone a good deal of degradation in adapting itself to wind- 
fertilisation. It has a long spike of flowers, like the agrimony ; 
but these flowers are very small, and are closely crowded together 
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into a sort of little mophead at the end of the stem. They have 
lost their petals, because these were no longer needed to allure bees 
or butterflies, and they retain only the green calyx or flower-cup, 
so that the whole spike looks merely a bit of greenish vegetation, 
and would never be taken for a blossoming head by any savea bo- 
tanicaleye. The stamens hang out on long thread-like stems from 
the cup, so tlat the wind may catch the pollen and waft it to a 
neighbouring head; while the pistils which it is to fertilise have 
their sensitive surface divided into numerous little plumes or 
brushes, so as readily to catch any stray pollen grain which may 
happen to pass their way. Moreover, in each head, all the upper 
flowers have pistile and embryo seed vessels only, without any 
stamens; while all the lower flowers have stamens and pollen bags 
only, without any pistils. This sort of division of labour, together 
with the same arrangement of seed-bearing blossoms above and 
pollen-bearing blossoms below, is very common among wind-fertilised 
plants, and for a very good reason. Ifthe stamens and pistils were 
enclosed in a single flower they would fertilise themselves, and so 
lose all the benefit which plants derive from a cross, with its con- 
sequent infusion of fresh blood. If, again, the stamens were above 
and the pistils below, the pollen from the stamens would fall upon 
and impregnate the pistils, thus fertilising each blossom from others 
on the same plant—a plan which is hardly better than that of self- 
fertilisation. But when the stamens are below and the pistils 
above, then each flower must necessarily be fertilised by pollen from 
another plant, which ensures in the highest degree the benefits to 
be derived from a cross. 

Thus we see that the salad-burnet has adapted itself perfectly 
to its new mode of life. Yet that adaptation is itself of the nature 
of a degradation, because it is a lapse from a higher to a lower 
grade of organisation—it is like a civilised man taking to a 
Robinson Crusoe existence, and dressing in fresh skins. Indeed, so 
largely has the salad-burnet lost the distinctive features of 
its relatives, the true roses, that no one but a skilled botanist 
would ever have guessed it to be a rose at all. In outer appear- 
ance it is much more like the little flat grassy plantains, which 
grow as weeds by every roadside ; and it is only a minute con- 
sideration of its structure and analogies which can lead us to 
recognise it as really and essentially a very degenerate and incon- 
spicuous rose. Yet its ancestors must once have been true roses, 
for all that, with coloured petals, and all the rosaceous character- 
istics, since it still retains many traces of its old habits even in 
its modern degraded form. 

We have in England another common weed, very like the 
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salad-burnet, and popularly known as stanch-wound, or great- 
burnet, whose history is quite as interesting as that of its neigh- 
bour. The stanch-wound is really a salad-burnet which has again 
lost its habit of depending upon the wind for fertilisation, and has 
reverted to the earlier insect-attracting tactics of the race. As it 
had already lost its petals, however, it could not easily replace 
them, so it has acquired a coloured calyx or flower-cup instead, 
which answers exactly the same purpose. In other words, having 
no petals, it has been obliged to pour the purple pigment with 
which it allures its butterfly friends into the part answering to the 
green covering of the salad-burnet. It has a head of small 
coloured blossoms, extremely like those of the sister species in 
many respects, only purple instead of green. Moreover, to suit 
its new habits, it has its cup much more tubular than that of the 
salad-burnet ; its stamens do not hang out to the wind, but are 
enclosed within the tube; and the pistil has its sensitive surface 
shortened into a little sticky knob instead of being split up into 
a number of long fringes or plumes, All these peculiarities of 
course depend upon its return from the new and bad habit of wind- 
fertilisation to the older and more economical plan of getting 
the pollen carried from head to head by bees or butterflies. The 
two flowers grow also exactly where we should expect them to do. 
The salad-burnet loves dry and wind-swept pastures or rocky hill- 
sides, where it has free elbow-room to shed its pollen to the breeze ; 
the stanch-wound takes rather to moist and rich meadows, where 
many insects are always to be found flitting about from blossom 
to blossom of the honey-bearing daisies or the sweet-scented clover. 

Perhaps it may be asked, How do I know that the salad-burnet 
is not descended from the stanch-wound, rather than the stanch- 
wound from the salad-burnet ? At first sight this might seem the 
simpler explanation of the facts, but I merely mention it to show 
briefly what are the sort of grounds on which such questions must 
be decided. The stanch-wound is certainly a later development 
than the salad-burnet, and for this reason: It has only four 
stamens, while the parent plant has several, like all the other roses, 
Now, it would be almost impossible for the flower first to lose the 
numerous stamens of the ordinary rose type, and then to regain 
them anew as occasion demanded. It is easy enough to lose any 
part or organ, but it is a very different thing to develop it over 
again. Thus the great-burnet, having once lost its petals, has 
never recovered them, but has been obliged to colour its calyx 
instead. It is much more natural, therefore, to suppose that the 
stanch-wound, with its few stamens and its clumsy device of a 
coloured calyx instead of petals, is descended from the salad- 
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burnet, than that the pedigree should run the other way; and 
there are many minor considerations which tend in the same 
direction. Most correctly of all, we ought perhaps to say that 
the one form is probably a descendant of ancestors more or less 
like the other, but that it has lost its ancestors’ acquired habits of 
wind-fertilisation, and reverted to the older methods of the whoie 
tribe. Still, it has not been able to replace the lost petals. 

I ought likewise to add that there are yet other roses even 
more degenerate than the burnets, such as the little creeping 
parsley-piert, a mere low moss-like plant, clinging in the crannies 
of limestone rocks or growing on the top of earthy walls, with tiny 
green petal-less flowers, so small that they can hardly be distin- 
guished with the naked eye. These, however, I cannot now find 
space to describe at length ; and, indeed, they are of little interest 
to anybody save the professional botanist. But I must just take 
room to mention that if I had employed exotic examples as well 
as the familiar English ones, I might have traced the lines of 
descent in some cases far more fully. It is perhaps better, how- 
ever, to confine our attention to fairly well-known plants, whose 
peculiarities we can all carry easily in our mind’s eye, rather than 
to overload the question with technical details about unknown or 
unfamiliar species, whose names convey no notion at all to an 
English reader. When we consider, too, that the roses form only 
one family out of the ninety families of flowering plants to be 
found in England alone, it will be clear that such a genealogy as 
that which I have here endeavoured roughly to sketch out is but 
one among many interesting plant pedigrees which might be easily 
constructed on evolutionary principles. Indeed, the roses are a 
comparatively small group by the side of many others, such as 
the pea-flowers, the carrot tribe, and the dead-nettles. Thus, we 
have in England only forty-five species of roses, as against over 
two hundred species of the daisy family. Nevertheless, I have 
chosen the rose tribe as the best example of a genealogical study 
of plants, because most probably a larger number of roses are known 
to unbotanical readers than is the case with any other similar 
division of the vegetable world. 

GRANT ALLEN, 
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II. 


Ir we leave Harrow station and continue our journey past Harrow 
Weald, we shall have Belmont on the right, and skirt the delightful 
grounds of Bentley Priory, before alluded to; and we shall arrive, 
after a walk of about three miles, on the London high road again, 
with its low long country inns, and wooden drinking troughs on 
tressels, where at any time during a summer’s day picturesque 
groups of cattle or waggon horses may be seen resting from their 
dusty travel and slaking their thirst in the water which is sup- 
plied by a pump at one end of the little reservoir. And now we 
are at one extremity of Bushey, which was engraved in the last 
chapter. 

Bushey was called Bisset in Domesday Book, and it was granted 
to Geoffrey de Magnaville by the Conqueror. It seems to have 
had many possessors in succession, and to have occasionally re- 
verted to the Crown. At one time it was held by Edmond de 
Woodstock, Earl of Kent, who was beheaded in the reign of 
Edward III. by the influence of Queen Isabella and Mortimer. 
A terrible fate, however, met him in return, for he was arrested by 
Edward III. in person at Nottingham Castle, as he was in the 
council chamber; the entrance to this, in the wonderful rock, 
is still pointed out. But John Britton in one of his works gives 
a shocking list of the ill-starred owners of Bushey Manor, and a 
few of their immediate connections. The Duke of Exeter and 
Richard II., sons of the lady of the manor, were both put to death 
in Henry IV.’s reign, and Thomas de Holland, lord of the manor, 
was murdered the same year. Neville, Earl of Salisbury, whose 
wife was lady of Bushey Manor, was beheaded at Wakefield; and 
so Britton runs through the melancholy list, until he closes with 
Margaret Plantagenet, of whose innocence there has for ages been 
no doubt. 

The church stands very picturesquely by the roadside, and is 
only not illustrated here from lack of space. There is a noble elm 
before it, and a pond, and the combination of the group is very 
striking. This church is built of flint and rubble work—a 
style of masonry that seems to be almost perpetual, and it is in ex- 
cellent preservation. In the floor of the chancel is a marble slab 
inscribed to ‘ The Right Honourable Lady Mary Howard, wife of 
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Gilbert, Lord Barnard, and daughter of Morgan Randyll, Esq. ;’ 
and in the churchyard is a monument to Mrs. Elizabeth Fuller, of 
Watford Place, who founded the free school at Watford town, and 
who, as we learn, was thrice married and outlived her third husband. 
The pointed arch that opens from the tower into the nave of the 
church is very well proportioned. It may be remarked that it, 
instead of pursuing our journey, we turn to the right, we shall have 
a charming walk past Caldicot Hill and the reservoir, and as far 
as Elstree, from which another turn towards the south will bring 
us to Stanmore and Edgeware, and from there to the Roman road 
which leads us to London. 

All this district is believed to abound in Roman antiquities, 
even to the present day. There can be little doubt that Brockley 
Hill is the site of the ancient Sulonica. Britton hesitates 
to pronounce on this with certainty, but’ now it is generally 
accepted as true. Beautiful remains have been found of various 
Roman periods, and some bronzes of exquisite beauty that were 
discovered at the end of the last century are carefully preserved 
yet. From Brockley to Pennywell the principal part of the city 
seems to have lain, and the relics that from time to time have 
appeared gave rise to the distich :— 


No heart can see nor tongue can tell 
What lies from Brockley to Pennywell. 


How soon after the exotic civilisation of the Romans the country 
relapsed into its former condition may be learned from the pages 
of Matthew Paris, in his life of the twelfth Abbot of St. Albans, 
wherein he describes the woods between London and St. Albans as 
almost impenetrable, and so infested by robbers and beasts of prey 
—which of course can only mean wolves—that the pilgrims who 
travelled along the Roman road were exposed to considerable 
danger. This dreary tract was called the ‘ Forest of Middlesex’ 
in after years. In the twelfth century Fitz Stephen says that 
‘ beyond the suburbs of the city, which afford cornfields, pastures, 
and delightful meadows, an immense forest. extends itself, beauti- 
tied with woods and groves, and full of the lairs and coverts of beasts 
and game—stags, bucks, boars, and wild bulls.’ In all this forest 
the citizens had the right of free warren, but in the year 1218 it 
was disforested. Perhaps, if we could see some parts of Hamp- 
stead Heath as it was at the beginning of the last century, we 
should have a slight idea of * Middlesex Forest.’ All about here the 
land rises and falls, and it may have afforded much cover for the 
larger game. But we learn from Domesday Book that there were 
clearings and farmsteads in these thickets, and some few oases in the 
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wilderness, which was given to the Earl of Moreton, the half-brother 
of the Conqueror. Near here, in a villa called ‘ The Grove,’ Aaron 
Capadoce, a Jew, died in 1782, at the very advanced age of 105. 
Stanmore Parva adjoins this parish, and it is often called ‘ Whit- 
church.’ In this parish was the celebrated palace of Canons, once the 
residence of the Duke of Chandos. ‘It was,’ says Britton, ‘the wonder 
of the existing age for its splendour, and was in an equal degree the 
wonder of the age succeeding, on account of its abrupt declension 
and premature ruin,’ Three architects were employed—Gibbs, 
James, and Sheppard. ‘Traditions yet linger about the magnifi- 
cence of the pile, but one item that is preserved suffices to indicate 
what it must have been. The steps of the principal staircase 
were, we are assured by the ever accurate Britton, in one solid 
block of marble, and each twenty-two feet in length. The palace 
was built for posterity, as the walls were twelve feet in thickness 
below and nine above. The magnificence of the Duke’s establish- 
ment was in keeping with the house, and he even affected the 
style of a sovereign prince; imitated a quondam royal custom of 
dining in public, with flourishes of music to announce the change 
of dishes, and when he went to chapel was attended by a 
military guard. The total cost is said to have exceeded a quarter 
of a million sterling ; and when we consider that building of all 
kinds has nearly doubled in the last twenty or twenty-five years, 
we can form some idea of the magnificence of the pile. Even de- 
corations are more costly than when Canons was built. Pope 
wrote a satire upon it, which caused the Duke much pain. It 
appears in his Moral Essays, Epistle IV. :— 


At Timon’s villa let us pass a day, 

Where all cry out, ‘ What sums are thrown away !’ 
So proud, so grand ; of that stupendous air, 
Soft and agreeable come never there. 

Greatness with Timon dwells in such a draught 
As brings all Brobdingnag before your thought. 
To compass this his building is a town, 

His pond an ocean, his parterre a down. 

Who but must laugh the master when he sees, 
A puny insect shivering at a breeze! 

Lo, what huge heaps of littleness around ! 

The whole a labour’d quarry above ground. 


The allusion to his parterre being like a down doubtless arose 
from the circumstance that there was no wall or fence to intercept 
the view, but all was divided by a light iron railing. The chapel 
walls and ceiling were decorated with saints by Verrio and Laguerre, 
and hence Pope says again :— 
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And now the chapel’s silver bell you hear, . 
That summons you to all the pride of prayer ; 
Light quirks of music, broken and uneven, 
Make the soul dance upon a jig to heaven 
On painted ceilings you devoutly stare, 


Or gilded clouds in fair expansion lie, 
And bring all Paradise before your eye, 
To rest, the cushion and soft Dean invite, 
Who never mentions hell to ears polite. . 
Pope regretted that he ever wrote this, and even went so far as 
to say that he never intended it for Canons: 

Who to the Dean and silver bell can swear, 

And sees at Canons what was never there. 
But nobody credited him. The Duke of Chandos was a most 
amiable and charitable man, and Pope saw his mistake, but all he 
could say or do was of no avail with the public. It was commonly 
supposed that Pope received a thousand pounds from the Duke as 
a tribute to his literary worth, though this is not certain. At any 
rate, Pope wrote an exculpatory letter, which the Duke answered 
very magnanimously, though he said that to have ridiculed his 
buildings might have been indifferent in another man; but from 
Pope, after the mutual kindly feelings that had existed between 
them, it was less excusable. The successor to the Duke made 
several attempts to sell the place, but not succeeding, he took it 
down and sold the materials at auction in 1747. The great stair- 
case was purchased by Lord Chesterfield for his house at Mayfair, 
and Mr. Hallet, a cabinet-maker, purchased the site and built a very 


‘ excellent villa where the old mansion stood. One entrance to this 


is from Edgeware, and another, about a mile distant, is from Stan- 
more. Edgeware is a long straggling dull village, eight miles 
from London, on the Edgeware road, which commences at the 
west end of Oxford Street, and leads past Maida Vale, St. John’s 
Wood, and Hendon. The ancient way of spelling it was Eggeswere, 
and this continued to be the received method until the reign of 
Henry VIII., when the present orthography was substituted. Near 
Edgeware is a small piece of land called Piper’s Green, which 
derived its name from a curious custom mentioned by Blackstone. 
The lord of the manor had to provide either a piper or some other 
kind of musician to amuse his tenants when engaged on his service. 
The inhabitants were apparently kept well up to the mark in old 
times. Thus we read that in 1551 two men were fined for playing 
cards and tables; and a few years later a man was fined for selling 
his ale at a price the court considered too high, though to modern 
ears three half-pints for a penny does not seem to indicate any 
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grave offence. In old times a hundred acres of land at Edgeware 
were held on the service of supplying a pair of gilt spurs, and fifty 
acres were rented for a pound of cummin. 

A little to the west of these parts is Harrow Weald, and it 
retains its name still from its woody character, weald in Saxon 
signifying wood. Wald of course is the present German word for 
the same. The land all about here is undulating, and at the 
northern extremity of the weald is a spot of ground so much 
higher than the other parts, that it was at one time a land- 
mark for mariners who approached England from the German 
Qcean ; and until very recently there were ancient gnarled trees to 
be seen, that formed part of the great Middlesex forest. There is 
also an ancient earthwork here called Grimes’s Dike, of which 

















Fields near Oxhey. 


little is known, but it is of great antiquity. Here there is also a 
very comfortable and picturesque farmhouse, with three gables 
and mullioned windows; quite a model of an old English home- 
stead, with barns, and a Dutch oven. If we continue our journey 
to the northward, we shall arrive at Watford Heath, and at the end 
of this a narrow stile leads us into a considerable district to which 
the name of Oxhey seems to apply. There is Oxhey Lane, Oxhey 
Place, Oxhey Lodge, and Oxhey Hall. All this district is singularly 
wild-looking for any locality so near the metropolis, and the new 
fir plantations almost seem to suggest the idea of a place that was 
‘being for the first time enclosed. I was surprised even to see a 
«ovey of partridges ; but whether that was their home, or if they 
thad sought it as a refuge from the Purdys and Westley-Richardses, 
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whose ‘ merits’ they did not hold in as much estimation as the 
patentees of such weapons would seem to do, I cannot say. This 
district may be said to commence at Burnt Oak, just outside the 
earthwork alluded to, and to extend for two miles into Hertford- 
shire; and at the extreme end is Oxhey Hall, which was formerly 
the property of the Right Hon. W. H. Smith, a gentleman to whom 
anyone within a hundred miles of Charing Cross is indebted for 
the luxury of a London paper at breakfast time. But besides the 
literary contributor who has done so much to make the early part 





Oxhey Chapel. 


of the day enjoyable, Oxhey can boast of another benefactor to the 
breakfast table who may fairly divide the honours with Mr. Smith. 
Oxhey Hall was purchased by Mr. Blackwell, of the great firm of 
Crosse and Blackwell; and though he only occasionally resides there, 
it is still his property. 

The main line of the London and North-Western Railway goes 
through Oxhey, and it is crossed by several bridges. There are both 
cuttings and embankments to adapt it to the irregular surface, 
and shortly after leaving this part to go northwards is the cele- 
brated Watford Tunnel, which extends for more than a mile in 
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length. Oxhey is drained by several small brooks, which are 
formed in the hollows and flow into the Colne. 

The church is a rather curious building embedded in ivy, and 
has no very particular architectural character. Services are not 
held regularly there, nor is it necessary that they should be. 
The living is vested in the Right Hon. T. H. Sotheron-Escourt. 
It stands in the park of Oxhey Hall before alluded to, and it 
has been sometimes admired for its picturesqueness. Its situation 
is certainly very beautiful, and the trees round it are very majestic. 
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It is said that some of the splendid tree studies that figure in 
J.D. Harding’s book, which is now so rare, were from examples 
at Oxhey, and it almost seemed to me as if one or two could be 
identified; but he left no references behind him by which to 
recognise the locality, and other places besides Oxhey lay claim 
to some, at any rate, of the matchless crayon drawings. 

In the road shown at Oxhey that goes down a steep hill, we 
see our old friend the river Colne again, and very beautiful and 
interesting it is here. In June and July there are banks where 
we can find the sand-martens in great numbers feeding, and often 
have I been interested in noticing their curious movements. If we 
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are still for a little, and keep at a short distance away, we shall see 
them in little black knots, apparently feeding on minute insects, 
and all at once a group will rise with a scream and fly to another 
bank, or else skim the water and pick up the ephemerz that have 
in an ill-starred moment touched the glassy surface and run their 
little race. Sometimes, as if by a sudden impulse, two or three will 
rise together from different parts of the gathering, and fly away as 
if for the pleasure of motion, and then return to the same spot, 
occupying almost their old places. Sometimes, again, the whole of 
the denizens will leave without notice, and be succeeded by other 
birds of the same kind; and from the energy with which they 
commence proceedings, one would think the bed had never been 
reaped or gathered at all. The now comparatively rare bird the 
kingfisher is occasionally seen here, and literally flashes over the 
waters of the Colne. Perhaps there are only two English birds that 
have equally bright plumage. 

I do not know if there is a heronry in the neighbourhood, but 
herons are nct at all uncommon on the Colne waters, and I noticed 
a curious habit with them. Sometimes they will poise their long 
heavy beaks in the air for a considerable time, as if to escape for a 
little from the beverage, but still their eyes are all there, for they 
will suddenly seize a fish as if by lightning. I had some further 
notes on this subject, but I find them anticipated in a charming book 
on ‘ Wild Life in a Southern County.’ Although the night seems 
the heron’s principal feeding time, he frequently fishes in the day. 
Generally his long neck enables him to see danger, but not always. 
Several times I have come right on a heron, when the banks of the 
brook were high and the bushes thick, before he has seen me, so 
as to be for the moment within five yards. His clumsy terror is 
quite ludicrous: try how he will, he cannot fly fast at starting; he 
requires fifty yards to get properly under weigh. What a contrast 
to the swift snipe, that darts off at thirty miles an hour from under 
your feet! The long hanging legs, the outstretched neck, the 
wide wings and body, seem to offer a mark which no one could 
possibly miss; yet with an ordinary gun and snipe shot I have seen 
a heron get away safely like this more than once. You can hear the 
shot rattle against him, and he utters a strange, harsh, screeching 
‘quaack,’ and works his wings in mortal fright ; but presently he 
gets half-way up to the clouds, and sails away in calm security. 

At Watford is the noble institution known as the London 
Orphan Asylum. It was instituted in the year 1813, for orphan 
boys and girls of respectable parentage, who were left in the 
world unprovided for. At the age of fifteen they leave their foster- 
home, and are provided with situations. Some go out as clerks in 
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offices or warehouses, or in retail shops, and the girls are generally 
sought after for pupil-teachers in schools, or as governesses in 
private families. Children are admitted between the ages of seven 
and eleven, and are elected. The total expenditure of the institu- 
tion is 15,000/. annually, and it is pleasant to be able to say that 
the chapel, which is an excellent one, is the gift of an old pupil: 
it was built at an expense of 5,000/. Near this place also is the 
Commercial Travellers’ School, a very well designed block of 
buildings, and liberally supported by the class for whom it was 
designed—a class that I have met with now for many years in 
wanderings that have extended over every English county, and a 
class from whom I never received anything else than kindness and 
civility, and to whom I am indebted for much and valuable in- 
formation. Watford, which formerly belonged to the Abbey of 
St. Albans, came into possession of Lord Chancellor Egerton, Baron 
Ellesmere, in whose family it remained for some generations. The 
celebrated Duke of Bridgewater was a representative during the - 
last century, and to his lot it fell to engage the services of Brindley, 
the water engineer, to construct the Bridgewater canal—Brindley, 
who has had no equal, perhaps hardly a second, recorded in history. 
In 1760, when money had to be raised for the canal, Watford was 
sold to the family of the Earl of Essex, and with them it has 
remained till now. Watford Church is a fine roomy building, that 
does not seem to have suffered very severely from the hands of the 
restorer. It is dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and has the usual 
aisles, nave, chancel, and tower; but its great glory is the chantry 
chapel of the Morison family of Cashiobury, now pertaining to the 
Essex family. In beauty and dignity it almost may be said to rank 
with the celebrated Beauchamp Chapel at Warwick. There are two 
very noble monuments by Nicholas Stone, and one even in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time cost the enormous sum of 260/., which would 
represent three or four thousand pounds of our money. The upper 
and central parts of this splendid tomb consist of a pediment and 
canopy, resting on Corinthian columns, and underneath is Sir 
Charles Morison finely sculptured in white marble. He is repre- 
sented in armour, with one elbow on a cushion and the other on his 
sword, His beard is of the Vandyck fashion, and the whole figure is 
most characteristic of the Elizabethan period. At each end, under a 
canopy of flowing drapery, is a kneeling figure: one represents a 
son and the other a daughter of Sir Charles, There is a long 
Latin inscription, which is characteristic of the period, and which 
enlarge, as was the custom, upon the many virtues of the deceased. 
This tomb was erected by Sir Charles Morison, his son, who in his 
turn has another and even more beautiful and costly monument. 
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It is similar in general appearance to the former one, but the 
knight and his lady are sculptured with greater skill. The 
features of Lady Morison are particularly pleasing. Walpole 
possessed Nicholas Stone’s pocket-book, and he informs us that 
the cost of this monument was four hundred pounds. There is a 
curious entry after quoting the price of the elder Baronet’s tomb. 
In addition to the 260/. he says, ‘ besides four pieces given me to 
drink.’ There are other monuments in this interesting chapel 
well worthy of notice. There is an alabaster figure of Lady 
Bridget, Countess Dowager of Bedford, who died in 1600 at the 
age of seventy-five. The westernmost of the tombs supports the 
figure of ‘The Right Honourable Lady Dame Elizabeth Russell, 
daughter and sole heir of Henrie Long of Shingay in Cambridge- 
shire, and wife of William, Lord Russell, of Thornbaugh, son of 
Francis, Earl of Bedford.’ The costume of this figure is very inter- 
esting, and at one time it was coloured. There are many other 
memorials here. One to ‘ The Honourable John Forbes, second son 
of George, third Karl of Granard, admiral of the fleet and general of 
marines;’ and another to ‘the Right Honourable Mary Forbes, 
daughter of William, third Earl of Essex, by the Lady Jane Hyde, 
daughter of Henry, fourth Earl of Clarendon ;’ and on the floor are 
some interesting brasses to servants of the Morison family. These 
old monuments are always impressive, and contrast strangely with 
the pseudo-classic of a later age. Roubilliac or Rysbrach might 
have appealed, as they did, to the sympathies of the stilted, artificial 
Chesterfield ; but how weak their monuments are if compared with 
the effigies in so many secluded country churches. There is no 
pomp of power about these: the lawyer is not addressing an imagi- 
nary court, or the general inciting a supposed army, but each lies 
on his tomb, in his habit as he lived. There are in this interesting 
church many other memorials that are well worth examining. For- 
merly the interior was much more picturesque than now, and quaint 
galleries and black oak pews crowded it pleasantly; but though the 
renovator has not swept every trace of antiquity away, he has con- 
trived to make its appearance somewhat more bald than it once was. 

The Morisons and the Capels seem to have enjoyed this fine 
chantry in succession, but the Capels, of whom the present Earl of 
Essex is the representative, are the inheritors of the Morison pro- 
perty, and the magnificent seat of Cashiobury passed to the 
present owner through a marriage between Elizabeth Morison and 
Arthur, Lord Capel, of Hadham. The Capels were for long seated 
at Stoke Nayland, in Suffolk, on Capel Manor, but in 1503 Sir 
William Capel had acquired considerable wealth in trade, and 
became Lord Mayor of London. His wealth was sufficient to 
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attract the cupidity of Henry VII. and his servile tools, Empson 
and Dudley, and he was mulcted in the sum of 2,000/. by the 
process of ready reckoning for which that monarch was celebrated. 
The system of ‘ Benevolences’ was reintroduced in this reign, and 
‘a dilemma of his favourite minister, which received the name of 
Morton’s fork, extracted gifts for the exchequer from men who 
lived handsomely on the ground that their wealth was manifest, 
and from those who lived plainly on the score that their parsimony 
had made them wealthy.’ When Capel refused to pay another 
sum of 2,000/., he was imprisoned in the Tower until the death of 
Henry VII. His son accompanied Henry VIII. to France, and 
appears to have been very skilful in deeds of arms. Cashiobury 
Park, of which some notice will appear later on, has always been in 
the hands of the family till the present day. There is one singular 
epitaph on a tablet of white marble on the south wall of the nave, 
which was written by Dr. Johnson. 
In the Vault below are deposited the Remains of 
JANE Beit, Wife of Joun Bert, Esq., 
Who, in the fifty-third year of her Age, 
Surrounded him with many worldly Blessings, 
Heard, with Fortitude and Composure truly great, 
The horrible Malady which had for some time begun to aftlict her, 
Pronounced Incurable ; 
And for more than three years 
Endured with patience, and concealed with Decency, 
The daily tortures of gradual death ; 
Continued to divide the Hours not allotted to Devotion 
Between the Cares of her Family and the Converse of her Friends ; 
Rewarded the Attendance of Duty, 
And acknowledged the Offices of Affection ; 
And while she endeavoured to alleviate, by Cheerfulness, 
Her Husband’s Sufferings and Sorrows, 
Encreased them by her Gratitude for his Care 
And her Solicitude for his Quiet. 
To the Memory of these Virtues, 
More highly honoured as more familiarly known, 
This Monument is erected by 
Joun BELL. 


Watford is now a favourite resort for London men of busi- 
ness who are not tied very rigidly to hours, and who can, in 
their half-hour’s ride, read the morning's news. It lies literally 
embedded in ancestral parks, through which a public road is 
always allowed, and it is one of the most charming districts within 
easy reach of the Metropolis. Much taste is displayed in many of 
the residences, and some, like Oaklands and others on the Hemp- 
stead Road, are surrounded with grounds of great beauty. 


ALFRED RIMMER. 
(To be continued.) 
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Merga’s Petticoat. 


Cuarter I. 


ABOUT A PETITICOAT, 


‘Dios! I wish it was finished: it is weary work ; if it was not for 
the thought of what a love it will be, I could never sit so close to 
it.’ 

Merga sighs as she sits beside a window stitching at a gay 
petticoat. She and a pretty cat with a bushy tail are the only 
occupants of the room; it is on a level with the ground, and is 
much cleaner and neater in appearance than the home of an 
ordinary Spanish peasant; some of the furniture looks new, and 
there are several fresh gaudily-coloured prints on the walls. The 
little cottage is only two stories high, and the front is covered 
with a luxuriant vine. 

The girl—she has only been married a few months—leans 
back and surveys her work. 

‘How envious the girls will be to-morrow, and how proud 
Benito ought to be of me’—a sigh—‘ but he’s changed since we 
married; he does not make half so much of me as he did. I 
almost wish P’'d had Lopez or Pedro; even foolish Andreas would 
have been more complying ; but old Teresa says men are all alike. 
Oh dear me!’ 

Merga bends over her sewing again, and her needle flies in and 
out in as determined a manner as if she were stabbing it into 
some one who had vexed her. She has been sewing the skirt on 
to a band, and when she has done this she rises, and fixing the 
petticoat over the back of a chair, she leans against the wall, one 
pretty little foot crossed over the other, gazing at her handiwork 
and showing her pretty, plump figure to great advantage. Merga 
is a charming Andalusian ; her dark lustrous eyes are enough to 
set all the village youths quarrelling for her. It is no wonder 
that his former rivals envy Benito Cuera the possession of his 
wife. 

‘Madre Santissima !’ she says as she gazes at the bright scarlet 
petticoat with its black knotted fringe, ‘how beautiful it is! 
I'll make Benito take me to the bull-fight next week. Ay de mi! 
I wish I was a real lady, then I should have new clothes every 
week, and never have to set a stitch in them.’ 
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She leans her head back against the wall and closes her eyes. 
‘Only fancy sitting in a gold chair of state and ordering folks 
about, and handsome caballeros praising my looks from morning 
till night.’ She gives a heavy sigh and opens her eyes, which look 
rather cross in expression. ‘ Ah,’ she goes on pettishly, ‘ Benito 
never says now, * You sweet Merga, how pretty you are!” Mar- 
riage has ended all his compliments. I’m sure it’s a month or 
more since he told me I had beautiful eyes. Men are strange 
creatures, and there’s no use in expecting them to be anything 
else.’ 

She seems relieved by this outbreak and goes back to her 
sewing. Presently she begins to sing in a very sweet voice :— 


‘Then maidens, beware how you marry, 
And carefully choose you a mate ; 
Don’t wed in a hurry—but tarry— 
And put off your lovers with—* Wait.”’ 


Just as she ends, the door-latch is lifted and a young man 
enters-thé room. His figure is almost hidden by his brown mantal 
striped with orange and black, but he is a fine-looking fellow. 

‘ Ah mi querida ;’ he sets down a small basket carefully on the 
floor, and gives Merga a loving smile. ‘Ive been listening to 
your sweet piping. I never heard that song before—it’s severe, 
though.’ 

‘It’s very true,’ says Merga. * Howsoon you have come back !’ 

‘Soon! I expected you would say I had been away an age.’ 

‘ An hour’s a short age.’ 

‘An hour!’ Benito exclaims ; ‘I have been away nearer three 
hours than one. I believe you think more of that petticoat than 
you do of your husband,’ he goes on impatiently as he sits down. 

‘ Vaya! ’—Merga has not left off stitching, and this irritates her 
husband—‘ you should think about it too; you ought to be glad to 
think how well I shall look at the féte to-morrow. But tell me, 
querido, what news is stirring in the village,’ she adds with a 
smile that is lost on her husband, who sits looking angrily into 
the opposite wall. 

‘ News! well, unless you call the death of two old gossips last 
night, and a double birth of twitis to fill their places, news—unless 
you call that news,’ says Benito, ‘there is none. Come, Merga,’ he 
goes on impatiently, ‘leave your finery, there’s a good girl, and 
give me something to eat—I am ravenous.’ 

All at once he starts up and looks round the room. ‘ Carrajo,’ 
he cries, ‘ where’s the breakfast? I told you I wanted an extra 
good one. What have you been dreaming about? That cursed 
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petticoat takes up all your thoughits;’ he strides across the room 
to a large wooden cupboard, and throws the door wide open. 

‘Dios! what a fuss about nothing!’ At last Merga looks up 
from her work. ‘To hear you talk, one would think I had com- 
mitted a great sin.’ 

‘Isn’t it a sin to forget your husband’s comfort?’ says Benito 
angrily ; then he remembers that a quarrel will certainly delay 
his breakfast, and he goes on more gently. ‘ Do, Merga, consider 
how hungry I am, and give me something to eat as quickly as 
possible.’ 

Merga puts down her work and holds up a finger. 

‘Patience, patience,’ she says; ‘don’t worry, there’s a good 
fellow, and breakfast will be ready soon.’ 

Benito seats himself in a corner, but he looks sulky. He does 
not like this new state of things. 

‘It may do very well,’ he thinks, ‘ with your whipper-snapper 
tame-snake fellows, but it won't suit me. I must have 
obedience and attention. Merga may work her will on the pots 
and pans, but not on me. I must be more peremptory, I see; if 
a woman gets an idea that one is a sort of feather for her breath, 
by St. Jago, she will blow you out of window in less time than it 
takes an old woman to tell off a Pater! Merga’s too fond of fine 
clothes and of having her own way. - Heaven knows, I don’t wish 
to be harsh ; it’s her fault if I am; she knows my temper,"and she 
ought not to thwart me.’ 

‘ Now the breakfast 7s ready,’ cries Merga, as she goes back 
to her petticoat, ‘ you don’t seem inclined to begin.’ 

‘Don’t I?’ he starts up, draws a chair to the table, and seats 
himself; then as he looks he says, ‘ But, Merga here’s only half 
rations, Where’s the gazpacho? By St. Jago, the wine-pitcher 
is empty! Merga, do you hear?’ he says impatiently, when he 
sees that she does not move. 

‘ Yes—yes—wait till I’ve sewn on this fringe 

‘ Madre di Dios!’ Benito jumps up, his face flushed with anger. 
‘ T’ll throw fringe and petticoat too out of window presently; you’re 
enough to enrage a saint.’ 

Merga gives a quiet smile. 

‘ You are not a saint, Benito dear,’ she says, and she sews on 
more rapidly than ever. 

‘Merga, give up that work—I command you; you'll repent it 
if you don’t.’ 

Though his voice sounds thick with suppressed passicn, she 
bursts out laughing. 

‘Command !’ her eyes flash angrily. ‘Don’t make me laugh so, 
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pray don’t; you are really too amusing: one would think you were 
a play-actor.’ 

‘Throw it down, I say!’ he shouts hoarsely, for he is very 
angry, and stepping forward he tries to snatch the petticoat from 
her. Merga holds it fast; there is a crack, and the petticoat is 
torn. 

Benito looses his hold and stands aghast, staring at the gaping 
rent; he is quite cool now, but Merga looks like a beautiful fury, 
her bright eyes flash, and she pours forth a torrent of reproaches. 

‘Carrajo!’ mutters Benito as he goes back to the table; ‘if a 
man could but take the measure of a woman’s tongue before he 
married, I believe the world would be made up of spinsters and 
bachelors.’ 

‘ Dios, see what you’ve done! you clumsy, rough-fingered bear !’ 
Merga stamps both her little feet on the floor one after the other. 
‘ Was there ever so unlucky a woman? You horrible, ill-tempered 
creature, you couldn’t have used me worse if I’d done some dreadful 
crime. I wish you were drowned, or—or anywhere, you passionate 
unmanly ’ here her breath fails her, and covering her face with 
her hands, she sinks sobbing into a chair. 

Benito meanwhile has stopped bis ears; then, as his eyes fall 
on the little cages for crickets hanging beside. the open hearth, 


‘Ah, happy, happy crickets, he says, ‘your wives have no 


voices.’ 


It is almost the first time that Merga has cried since her 
marriage, and presently, when Benito looks round and sees the tears 
streaming through his wife’s pretty fingers, and her bosom heay- 
ing with suppressed sobs, he begins to feel sorry for what he has 
done; more than this, the whole quarrel has changed its aspect, 
and the blame has attached itself wholly to him. 

He stands looking very sheepish, uncertain how to begin a 
reconciliation ; but he moves a step nearer to Merga. 

She has left off crying, and when she hears him move she 
looks up, her dark eyes full of reproach. 

‘I shan’t be able to show myself at the fiesta to-morrow,’ she 
sobs, ; 

Either Benito’s conscience-stricken face amuses her, or she sees 
the absurdity of the dispute ; but no sooner has she spoken than 
she bursts out laughing. 

For a moment Benito fairly gasps for breath; he thinks she 
is in hysterics; but as she goes on laughing quite naturally, he 
grows calmer, and running up to his wife, he throws his arms 
round her neck and kisses her heartily. 

Merga throws back her head and looks at him, then she 
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laughs more than ever. ‘You men are the drollest creatures 
living,’ she says. 

‘You women are a good match for us;’ he kisses her again 
yet more fondly, and then he takes up the torn petticoat. ‘I am 
very sorry, querida—forgive me,’ he says. ‘I was too hasty, but I'll 
replace it with a better one. I dare say you can patch it up for 
to-morrow.’ 

There is a knock at the door. 

‘ That’s the cobbler with my shoes;’ and Merga runs to open 
the door while Benito goes back to the table. 


Carter II, 


‘THERE'S REASON IN ROASTING EGGS,’ 


‘Ou, it’s you, is it, Luisa,’ says Merga, opening the dour to a 
woman with a sharp face and a long inquisitive nose, rather older 
than herself. 

‘Buénos Dias, neighbour,’ Benito says, with his mouth full of 
bread and bacon. 

‘Still at breakfast !’ she says ina surprised voice ; then, witha 
laugh, ‘I thought by the noise I heard that you had both been at 
the wine-skin.’ 

‘How so?’ Benito goes on eating without turning his head. 
‘What did you hear?’ 

‘ Aha, Benito, I see you don’t like to confess what you were 
saying.’ Merga looksarchly at her husband as she goes to fetch the 
wine-pitcher. ‘ The truth is, Luisa—-~ 

‘ Be quiet, we shall be the talk of the village,’ her husband 
whispers, for she is stooping to place the wine beside him. 

‘What need we care? I shall tell,’ says Merga saucily. 

‘T’ll give you half a dozen petticoats to hold your tongue,’ he 
whispers back. 

‘Tell me, Merga, what was the dispute? Never mind him.’ 

Luisa is a thorough gossip, and is sadly afraid of losing a 
promising bit of scandal. ‘ You know you can trust my discretion.’ 

Her wheedling voice alarms Benito; he feels sure that Merga 
will show her the torn petticoat and tell of their quarrel. 

‘It was her fault, Luisa, remember that,’ he says, ‘ She urged 
me on.’ 

Merga gives him a sly glance. 

‘I must tell her, husband. Well, Luisa, Benito was imitating 
& stage-player he saw when he went to Cordova, and I was 
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nearly choking with laughter at his aniics—he looked like an 
angry monkey.’ 

Luisa laughs, but she does not believe a word. Benito, how- 
ever, heaves a sigh of infinite relief, and drowns his wife’s innuendo 
in a hearty draught of wine. ‘ Will you not eat something, neigh- 
bour?’ he says, ard he sets down the pitcher. ‘Come and sit 
down, you and Merga too, one on each side of me. Try these 
onions, Luisa, they are excellent. Mild as the temper of your 
sweet sex—when it is not thwarted,’ he mutters. 

The women take no notice, and he goes on eating. 

At last the sound of whispering rouses him and he looks round. 

Merga and her friend are standing at the window in evident 
consultation about the petticoat. Benito frowns; however, he goes 
on with his breakfast, but he feels very impatient; every now and 
then the whispering becomes audible and he hears enough to 
show him that Merga is telling the story of the disaster to her 
friend, 

He pushes back his chair. 

* Merga,’ he cries out, ‘so far so good. Now I will finish with 
eggs; fry me some, querida.’ 

‘There are no eggs;’ Merga speaks crossly; she is in the act 
of receiving an important bit of advice from Luisa concerning the 
mending of the petticoat. Moreover, her friend’s comments have 
. Made her see that she has forgiven Benito far too easily. She is 
ready to be angry again on the smallest provocation. 

Benito smiles complacently. 

‘You are mistaken, nifia; you have only to look in yon little 
basket, and you will find it is filled with fresh eggs—a present I 
received this morning.’ 

Merga tosses her head. 

‘If they are fresh, they will boa she says flippantly. ‘I’m 
sure there’s plenty to eat without eggs. You know how busy 
Iam.’ 

‘I wish for some—that’s enough.’ Benito speaks decidedly, 
and Merga turns to her friend. 

‘Is he not unreasonable, Luisa? he sees I have not time to 
eat my own breakfast, and yet he wants me to fry these eggs!’ 

‘I should have thought this morning would have taught you 
a lesson.’ His voice is full of reproach. 

‘And you too.’ She holds up the torn petticoat. This, 
surely, should make you more modest in your requests.’ 

‘Take the eggs, and begin.’ Benito’s anger is rising far be- 
yond his power of controlling it. ‘They might have been cooked 
while you have stood chattering over that cursed petticoat.’ 
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‘Let me fry them,’ says Luisa; ‘I’ve nothing to do.’ 

‘So much the worse for you and your friends. Carrajo,’ he 
roars out, ‘I'll be fooled no longer. Merga, set about what I bid 
you at once. Do you mean to be mistress and master too? Madre 
de Dios! this shall not be.’ He snatchesa plate from the table, and 
going to the basket he takes out several eggs and places them on 
the plate. 

He crosses over to where his wife stands, still holding the petti- 
coat. 

‘ Merga’—spite of his efforts, his voice trembles with suppressed 
passion—‘I beg you will fry these eggs at once.’ 

Merga sees her husband’s anger in his eyes, but Luisa has just 
been telling her that if she means to rule Benito, she ought to 
begin as she intends to go on, and she feels it will be cowardly to 
submit under her friend’s eyes. 

‘No, I will not,’ she says; and she sits down and goes on with 
her stitching. 

Benito stands still, but the plate shakes in his hand; his eyes 
show a red light in them, and his nostrils dilate. 

Luisa notes these signs, and she touches Merga’s shoulder. She 
wants to warn the rash girl not to provoke her husband any 
further. 

But to her surprise, Benito lays his hand quietly on his wife’s 
shoulder and obliges her to face him. 

‘Once for all, will you do what I ask?’ he says sternly; and 
when she meets his gaze, she half repents her obstinate freak. 
‘ Will you?’ he repeats. 

‘No’—she twists her shoulder out of his grasp—‘ not if you 
were to goon your knees to me.’ She moves as she thinks be- 
yond Benito’s reach, but he springs forward, and setting down the 
plate on a stool, catches her round the waist. 

‘ By all the blessed saints, you shall eat them, then, if I have 
to thrust them down your throat!’ and taking up an egg, he tries to 
force it into her mouth. 

She screams and struggles so violently that she strikes the egg 
out of his hand; and when he tries to get another from the plate, she 
trips the stool over, the plate is smashed, while the eggs roll away 
to the corners of the room, 

Luisa thinks it is time to decamp, and she slips away unseen; 
while Benito, enraged by his wife’s resistance, lifts her in his strong 
arms and carries her to the basket, in which there are still some 
egys remaining. ; 

Just as he reaches the basket several women rush into the 
cottage and surround him, crying out ‘ Shame!’ and ‘ Coward!’ 
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Luisa is not among them, though she has sent them to succour 
Merga. As soon as the girl hears their voices, she struggles out of 
Benito’s grasp, upsetting the wine-pitcher in her efforts, and then 
flying to the staircase, she runs up to the sleeping-room above, 
some of the women following to protect her retreat, while the rest, 
aided by a new-comer, surround the discomfited Benito and al- 
most stun him with a shower of reproaches. 


Cuarter IIT. 
AN AWKWARD COMPLICATION, 


At the opposite end of the village was the curate’s pretty little 
cottage, surrounded by a small garden well stocked with fruit trees 
and aromatic plants and flowers; the whitewashed walls almost 
hidden by the brilliant blossoms of the fig marigold. Just when 
the strife in Benito’s cottage was at its hottest, the curate and his 
sacristan came out of the low doorway of this pretty little dwelling 
and walked slowly through the village. The curate was middle-aged, 
tall, and bulky, with a mild benevolent face; the sides of his hat 
were rolled up until the two edges almost met above the crown, 
while back and front projected several feet. He limped slightly, 
and leaned on a stick as he walked. 

The sacristan was old and bent, wizen-faced and withered; he 
looked as if he had been set to bake brown in the sunshine ever 
since his birth. 

Instead of going straight through the village, the curate and 
his companion turned off to the church only a short distance from 
the priest’s house. 

‘Well, well,’ said the curate; ‘I hope I shall find all as you 
say, Jeremias, in readiness for the fiésta to-morrow.’ 

‘ Ay, #y, your reverence ’—Jeremias spoke in a high-pitched, 
conceited voice—‘ never fear; leave me alone for that; I haven’t 
been sacristan this forty year, and made ready for holy days out of 
count, for nothing.’ 

In the village Jeremias went by the name of ‘Old forty-year, 
never fear,’ those words being constantly in his mouth. No one 
knew for a certainty how long he had been sacristan, possibly he 
did not know himself, but he stuck to the phrase he had adopted ; 
it gave him importance, and that was what he wanted. 

But the curate had heard ‘never fear’ too often; it conveyed 
to him no sense of security ; and now, spite of his lame foot, he 
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was on his way to the church to see the extent of his sacristan’s 
preparations. 

‘Of course,’ he said, * you have had those choristers’ surplices 
replaced—I mean, those that were lost—though lost is too mild a 
term, I fear.’ 

Jeremias left off hobbling, and stood still with his mouth wide 
open ; then he slowly murmured ‘ Caramba.’ 

‘ What is the matter?’ said the curate. 

‘ Why, please your reverence, the surplices had clean escaped 
my memory.’ 

‘And yet I spoke of them less than a week ago.’ 

‘True, your reverence, but I’ve had so much to think of since 
your reverence sprained his ankle that : 

‘Well, we must do the best we can without the missing sur- 
plices,’ the curate went on; ‘ but of course you have had the leg of 
St. Jago mended.’ 

‘ Madre de Dios! pardon, your reverence ;’ the sacristan struck 
his stick on the ground and beat his wrinkled brown forehead with 
the palm of his left hand; ‘and only yesterday I thought of it, 
and then something put it out of my head; but,’ he went on ina 
soothing tone, ‘I scarcely think the crack will be noticed.’ 

‘You must not fancy everyone sees with your eyes, Jeremias ;’ 
the curate spoke ina displeased voice ;* you have been very thought- 
less. I hope, at least, you have had the banners mended where the 
rats gnawed holes in them.’ 

‘Alas the day !’ Jeremias’s voice went up in the shrillest falsetto 
—‘I—TI fear they are not completed.’ 

The curate stopped abruptly, and assuming a severe manner, 
he said, ‘What does this mean, Jeremias?—have you forgotten 

everything that was entrusted to you ?’ 

*‘ N—n—no—’ the sacristan’s knees shook, ‘ but your reverence 
has happened to hit on just the things I have forgotten.’ 

The curate walked on in silence, Jeremias hobbling after him 
with a crestfallen look on his face. Presently he said: 

‘What have you done about the boys and the musicians ?’ 

Jeremias hobbled briskly up to the curate’s side. 

‘Ah, I have well attended to that part of my charge,’ he said 
triumphantly ; ‘ I’ve got two more instruments from Gaeta who'll 
go near to wake the dead with their rare music. Some folks may 
say they play too loud, but they that do say it have souls above 
music, I take it; and I ought to know what’s good by this time.’ 

The curate smiled at the change in the old man’s manner. ‘I’m 
glad you have remembered some of your duties,’ he said. 

‘ Ay—ay, your reverence, I haven’t been sacristan this forty ; 
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‘ How do the boys sing now ?’ said the curate, impatient of the 
old man’s vanity. 

Jeremias stretched out both his lean brown hands. 

‘They sing like small angels, your reverence; it will do your 
heart good to hear them. I’ve had the whole teaching of them, too; 
for that Andreas knows little enough about singing, though he 
pretends to much knowledge. I’ve but one little fault to find 
with them: they will be now and then before or behind the 
players, a plague on the unruly urchins’ throats: but boys will he 
boys. But they sing so loud and clear that you may hear them a 
mile off; so that makes up, for certain.’ 

At this deseription of the powers of his choristers the curate 
nearly burst out laughing. 

‘ But if they don’t keep time, Jeremias, I’m afraid-——’ 

‘Your reverence need fear nothing,’ said Jeremias in his most 
perky manner. ‘I have arranged it all. I have bid the players 
go quicker or slower as need arises; I have told them their cue is 
to follow the voices,—ay—ay—never fear, I haven’t been sacristar 
forty years——’ 

Here a burst of cries and screams struck on the curate’s ear. 

‘What's that noise, Jeremias?’ he said; ‘ what is happening at 
the other end of the village ?’ 

Jeremias shook his head: the sounds had not reached his dull 
old ears ; but as he looked, he saw a man and two women running 
towards them. 

‘ Something has happened,’ said the curate ; ‘ perhaps they want 
me.” 

He stopped just outside the church and held up his stick to the 
runners. 

In reply they threw up their arms and shouted out some con- 
fused words. In a moment or two the man outstripped his com- 
panions, and stopped panting before the priest. 

‘What is the matter, Llorente ? is some one ill?’ 

Llorente shook his head, and spluttered out— 

‘ Please come—your reverence, with all speed to—’ Here the two 
women who had overtaken Llorente broke in—‘ Such work, your 
reverence! The monster will kill her!’ 

‘He won’t listen to us,’ said Llorente. 

‘ He’s mad,’ the women shouted. 

The curate held up his hand. ‘ Peace!’ he cried ; ‘ what can I 
make of this Babel? Who are “he ” and“ she”? One of you tell me 
quietly what has happened.’ 

At this all three burst out at the same moment; but the 
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curate raised his hand and frowned. ‘ Llorente, you can tell the 
story,’ he said. ‘ Be silent, Teresa; and you too, Juanita.’ 

‘It’s this, your reverence,’ said Llorente, speaking very fast for 
fear the women should take the tale off his tongue. ‘Benito 
Cuera and his wife are quarrelling like mad people, sending chairs 
and tables, plates and eggs, men and women flying about as if they 
had wings.’ 

One of the women, her eyes staring with eagerness, broke in: 

* You don’t tell how the wretch is beating ——’ 

‘One at a time,’ said the curate. ‘ What have these foolish 
people quarrelled about, Llorente ?’ 

‘ About some eggs, your reverence.’ 

‘Eggs, indeed! well, matrimonial squabbles have too often a 
brittle foundation. I’m weary of this child’s play between man 
and wife.’ 

‘ There’s more than play here, your reverence. Benito swears if 
Merga will not swallow as many eggs as he chooses he'll keep her 
on egg-shells and water for a week, and she vows she'll die before 
she eats one; she’s in fits now, I fancy.’ 

‘This is very sad,’ the priest said. ‘I will marry no more of you 
till you grow wiser.’ 

‘Your reverence forgets the fees,’ said Jeremias, ‘and the 
marriage and christening feasts.’ 

‘But will not your reverence come to Benito’s house ?’ cried 
the women. ‘ Poor little Merga will be killed if no one interferes.’ 

‘Yes, yes, I will go;’ and he went on as fast as his lameness 
would allow; ‘but you parted them, did you not ?’ 

‘Oh yes, your reverence, we parted them ; but Benito was trying 
to get at her again.’ 

They were now near Benito’s cottage, and they could see that 
the garden was full of people, and also that a crowd had collected 
round it; afresh outcry burst from the cottage ; some rushed out, 
while others ran in; but those who perceived the curate shouted 
and beckoned. 

‘The wretch is beating her again!’ the two women cried; and 
they set off running towards the cottage. 

All at once Benito darted out of the cottage. He stood a 
moment looking round him, and then he ran up to the curate. 

‘ What does all this mean, Benito?’ the priest said, for Benito’s 
dress was torn and disordered—his face was flushed and looked as 
if it had not escaped the scratches of some of his female assailants, 
while his hair was ruffled and hung over his eyes. 

‘I'll tell your reverence,’ he gasped, for he had had a sharp 
struggle ta escape from the cottage. 
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‘I am scandalised at what has been told me,’ the priest said. 
‘Lay your hand on a woman, Benito—monstrous!’ 

‘Your reverence has only heard one side of the story,’ Benito 
said, as he recovered his breath. ‘They haven’t told you how that 
woman urged me beyond mortal endurance. She disobeyed me, 
she defied me, she laughed at me; soft words were wasted on her ; 
she deserved punishment.’ 

‘ That may be, but not such punishment as you gave her.’ The 
curate spoke severely. ‘ No provocation should have tempted you 
to Jay a finger on her. You should reason quietly with a woman, 
seek to convince her: : 

‘Ah! if your reverence were married you would speak dif- 
ferently. °Tis as useless to reason with a woman as to try and 
turn pebbles into cream-cheeses.’ 

‘ You are right there, neighbour,’ said Llorente. 

* Ay, ay, I’ve had forty years’ experience of that,’ quavered 
Jeremias. 

‘You talk nonsense, all of you,’ the curate said; ‘this matter 
is a disgrace to the village. Come, I will see this stubborn wife. 
When you grow calm, Benito, you will feel sorrow for your un- 
manly conduct. It is cowardly and cruel too to beat a woman— 
the wife of your bosom, whom you have sworn to cherish and pro- 
tect—very soon, I hope, you will be ready to forgive, and also to 
ask forgiveness.’ 

‘I can do neither, sir’—Benito spoke firmly but respectfully— 
‘till Merga owns herself in the wrong. I feel that I was too 
rough, though I did not beat her as these folks say I did. My 
excuse is that she provoked me past bearing. I forgave her much 
unkindness, but now she must give way. Till she obeys me and 
begs my pardon, I will not forgive her.’ 

‘Ay demi! Ay demi!’ the curate sighed as he went on to 
the cottage. ‘ What is so stubborn as a wilful man ?’ 

‘A wilful woman,’ thought Benito. 

Just as the priest entered the garden arrived the doctor, who 
had been summoned by one of the gossips, and several women came 
hurriedly out of the cottage. 

‘Make haste! Make haste!’ they cried. 

‘ Merga is very ill: she may die for anything we know,’ and 
they glared fiercely at Benito. 

‘ You had better stay outside,’ the curate said to him, and fol- 
lowed the doctor into the room where the quarrel had begun. 

It was now a scene of confusion; chairs and stools had been 
overturned—broken plates and eggshells strewed the floor, while 
two of the neighbours had seated themselves at the table and were 
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devouring the remnants of Benito’s breakfast. They rose when the 
curate entered, but as soon as ever the doctor had gone upstairs they 
fell to eating again. ‘ My proverb is,’ one said to the other, as he 
filled his mouth, ‘ lost time can never be regained.’ 

Meantime Benito, grown cooler, stood outside the cottage ex- 
plaining the real state of affairs to Llorente, Jeremias, and two 
or three other men who had been attracted by the noise to the spot. 

‘ Well,’ said Llorente, ‘I say she has not been hardly used at all.’ 

‘IT should not have let her off so easy,’ said one whom they 
called Pedro; and the others followed suit. 

But Benito’s conscience was tender; he was very fond of 
Merga, and very sorry that he had treated her so harshly and 
made a public scandal of the quarrel. 

‘No, no,’ he said. ‘You are all wrong. I ought not to have 
been so rough with the girl. I should have taken a quieter way. 
I don’t stand out now because I think I have acted rightly, but 
only because I am determined to be master in my own house.’ 

There was a general applause. 

‘Vaya,’ said Llorente; ‘you must be firm, amigo, not only 
for your own sake, but to set an example in the village.’ 

While they stood chatting, a hum of voices reached them now 
and then from the room upstairs. 

Llorente looked up at the window. ‘I warrant you,’ he said, 
‘they are making up a fine story for his reverence and Doctor 
Petriquillo.’ 

‘ Plague take all gossips!’ said Benito; ‘they are the curse of 
a village; they flock and pry into other people’s troubles like flies 
to a honey-jar ; they bring more mischief than they ever find, but 
I will disturb their devilry.’ 

He turned to enter the cottage, but before he reached the door 
he paused. 

There was a sound of wailing, and then a loud outcry, followed 
by a rush of feet down the stairs. Several women hurried out of 
the cottage, but as soon as they saw Benito they poured forth such 
a torrent of lamentations and reproaches, and gesticulated so wildly, 
that he involuntarily retreated, for it seemed to him they had 
suddenly lost their senses, 

After them came Petriquillo the doctor, his jolly red face 
covered with gloom. 

As he caught Benito’s eye, he held up his hands and then shook 
his head solemnly. 

Benito’s heart gave a leap, and then seemed to sink heavily. 

‘ What’s the matter?’ he rushed forward to the doctor. But 
the women set up a louder wail than before, and crowding round 
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Benito, they seemed determined to oppose his entrance into the 
cottage. 

The doctor again shook his head, Then he pushed his way 
through the group of women till he reached Benito. ‘I will tell 
him,’ he said. 

‘This is a bad affair, Benito Cuera,’ the doctor began in a 
slow, solemn voice. 

‘ By St. Jago, I wish you and the women would all troop off 
and leave us to settle our own affairs,’ Benito said impetuously. 

Petriquillo shook his head. 

‘Unhappy man, it is too late: you can say “we” no longer. I 
never saw anything more sudden.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ Benito grew pale and caught the doctor's 
arm. 

‘Can you bear the shock, my poor fellow ?’ 

‘ Speak out at once,’ Benito cried in terror. 

‘ Well, then, I regret to say that your wife has sunk under your 
ill-treatment of her.’ 

‘ Yes, monster, savage, barbarian, you have killed her! Woe, woe, 
woe !’ howled the women in chorus, all the louder for having kept 
silence while the doctor spoke. 

Benito groaned and staggered backwards; he would have fallen 
if Llorente and the other men had not come forward to his support. 
‘God help me, I am a miserable sinner!’ moaned the poor fellow 
when he recovered from the first shock. Presently he started 
away from the men who held him. 

‘It can’t be,’ he cried, ‘ I’ll not believe it ;’ and he turned to the 
group of women who still stood in the front of the door. 

‘ Now it is too late he repents; his conscience reproaches him,’ 
a woman cried, and her words were chorussed by the rest. 

‘You are joking at me, doctor; you do but wish to frighten 
me—is it not so?’ and he looked earnestly at Petriquillo. 

‘ Alas, my friend, it is as I say; from my heart I pity you.’ 
The doctor spoke softly and cast down his eyes. 

‘I will see her!’ Benito exclaimed vehemently; ‘I will ask 
pardon over her body of her departed spirit. Then, do with me 
what you will.’ He broke suddenly away and rushed to the cottage 
door. ‘ Let me pass,’ he said, struggling through the wailing group 
of women. But they clung to him like leeches. 

‘Keep him away,’ cried Luisa, ‘or the monster will beat his 
poor wife’s body.’ 

‘ Out of my way, you harpies, you she-devils!’ shouted Benito as 
he struggled to get free. At last by a violent effort he wrenched 
himself away from them, and rushing into the cottage began to 
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mount the stairs. All at once the curate came out of Merga’s 
room followed by some women. 

‘What does this uproar mean ?’ said the priest. ‘ Are you not 
ashamed of yourself, Benito? Is thisa time for fighting and shout- 
ing? Rather should you hang your head in penitence for what you 
have done.’ 

‘Is it strange, your reverence, that I wish once more to see my 
wife? Why do these women prevent me from entering? It seems 
that I am not master in my own house!’ 

‘No; you are not worthy to be,’ shouted a woman who stood 
behind the curate. 

‘He that beats his wife is despised by all, cried one of the 
group at the foot of the stairs. 

* Peace, all of you!’ said the priest. ‘ You, Benito, have done 
much harm to-day in your anger, and you have placed yourself in 
a dangerous position. Sin no more: when you are calm you shall 
enter your wife’s room and gaze upon what you have done. 1 forbid 
you to do so at present.’ 

Benito was overwhelmed ; he stood leaning against the side of 
the staircase feeling as though he were ina dream. ‘ You had 
better go away and keep quiet,’ the curate went on. ‘ Reflection 
will bring you repentance. When you are quite calm you may 
return.’ 

While the curate spoke Benito started and made a step forward ; 
a smile hovered over his lips, but he checked it. He made a low 
bow to the curate. ‘I obey your reverence,’ he said simply, and 
then he went downstairs and crossed the room below. He stood 
still when he reached the outer door and put his hand to his fore- 
head. 

Presently he looked round him. The curate was not on the 
stairs; when he saw Benito depart so quickly, he went back to the 
bedroom. 

Benito looked at the women who now stood clustered together 
watching his movements. ‘ Ladies,’ he said gravely, ‘I believe 
you were right when you tried to prevent me from seeing my poor 
wife’s body. I believe my nerves are not yet strong enough for 
such a sight. But I want to ask one question: you, Luisa, can 
best answer it, and I am sure you will not refuse to pour the balm 
this will give to my guilty but widowed heart.’ 

The women were so taken by surprise by this pathetic speech 
that they began to feel a sudden softening towards the offending 
husband, and Luisa asked him in a kind tone to tell her how she 
could give relief to his afflicted soul. 

‘ Did—did she—alas, my feelings are too much for me!’ said 
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Benito in a sad choked voice. ‘ But tell me, Luisa, did my poor 
Merga, before she left this wicked world, fry me any eggs?’ 

The men who were present smiled: they fancied that the 
sudden shock had robbed Benito of his senses; but the doctor’s 
gravity disappeared altogether, and he flung himself into a chair 
in a fit of hearty laughter ; while the women looked at one another 
in dumb surprise. 

Benito stood waiting for an answer, and then, smiling quietly, 
he passed out into the garden. As soon as his back was turned, a 
storm of reproaches was sent after him, but he took no notice. 

‘Llorente and Perez,’ he said to two men just outside the 
door, ‘ come with me.’ 

He spoke a few words to them in a low voice, and then all three 
quitted the garden and went through the village. 


CuaptTer IV. 


‘ How odd a single hobgoblin’s non-entity 
Should cause more fear than a whole host’s identity.’ 


Ir is half an hour since Benito left the cottage. The women have 
either gone upstairs or are standing outside, but Jeremias and 
three other men, who stayed witbin, are enjoying their siesta in 
picturesque attitudes. The sacristan has curled himself up at the 
foot of the stairs so that he may hear when the curate leaves 
Merga’s room. 

Presently a door opens above, and the curate, followed by two 
women, comes down. 

* They seem as fast as the seven sleepers of Ephesus,’ says the 
priest, when he sees the group. 

‘Never fear—I’ve been—sacristan—forty year—’ Jeremias 
mumbles in his sleep. The women set up a shout of laughter 
which rouses the slumberers. Jeremias scrambles to his feet. 

‘Do you know where Benito is ?’ asks the curate. 

‘No, your reverence,’ Jeremias stammers sleepily. ‘I’ve seen 
naught of him since he stood here.’ 

The priest goes into the porch and looks out. 

‘Shall we go into the village and look for him?’ says Luisa. 
‘It will be well to do so, and you can say I wish to speak with 
him.’ 

Luisa goes, followed by half a dozen others, and the curate 
goes upstairs again. 

Another half-hour passes, but Benito does not return. The 
men go back to their siesta and sleep soundly, all except Jeremias, 
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who spends the interval in falling asleep and rousing himself with 
yawns that threaten to dislocate his lantern jaws; at last he 
mutters sleepily : ‘I wonder Maria has not been to fetch me. If 
his reverence stays much longer, I must go home.’ As he speaks 
loud voices are heard outside, and the women, who have gone to 
seek Benito, rush into the room. 

‘He is coming!’ they cry; and they run upstairs, leaving the 
sacristan and the other men, roused by their noisy entrance, won- 
dering what is going to happen. 

Their arrival seems to have caused some commotion in the 
room overhead, for there is talking and a hurrying of footsteps to 
and fro, and in a minute or so two of the women come running 
downstairs and hurry out into the garden. 

The men follow them. ‘What’s the matter? What’s to be 
seen ?’ they ask eagerly. 

‘ Benito’s coming,’ Luisa cries; she has got on a bench outside, 
so that she can see over the heads of those who stand beyond the 
garden fence; ‘ and there are ever so many coming with him; they’re 
bringing a bier with them, and he has had a grave dug already. 
Isn’t he a wretch ?’ 

‘A wretch ? he’s a villain, a disgrace to his sex!’ the others 
scream in chorus. 

‘ There—there—they are in sight,’ cries Luisa, ‘and there’s 
the bier sure enough.’ 

‘He’s in a hurry to put her under ground,’ says one of the 
men, 

In a few minutes the hard-hearted widower comes into the 
garden followed by Llorente, Perez, and four of his intimate 
acquaintances. After these come four men carrying a bier, and 
after them the whole rabble of the village, who however stay out- 
side the garden. 

The curate and the doctor are in the porch when Benito 
reaches it. 

‘Why have you returned in this manner?’ says the priest 
gravely. 

‘I wish your reverence to bury my departed wife before I leave 
this place for ever,’ said Benito in a mournful voice. 

‘ Such haste as this is indecent.’ 

‘ Unhappy man, you should have waited till to-morrow,’ says 
Dr. Petriquillo, but his face twitches as if he suffers from severe 
internal pain. 

Benito sighs deeply. ‘I cannot remain here after what has 
happened. I shall leave to-night. Suffer me, then, your reverence, 
to have the miserable satisfaction of seeing my poor Merga laid in 
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her untimely grave before I go out to wander miserably through 
the world.’ 

He presses his hand over his eyes, and his broad chest heaves 
with suppressed feeling. 

The curate hesitates, but the doctor whispers a few words in his 
ear; then the priest says to Benito: ‘ You may go to your wife’s 
chamber.’ 

Benito turns to the men who have carried the bier. ‘ Leave 
that where it is and follow me,’ and he goes into the house. 

The curate raises his hand as if to forbid the entrance of so 
many, then he seats himself in the porch, and waits while the 
men follow Benito. 

Jeremias has stood with his mouth wide open gazing first at 
the bier and then at the priest; now he mutters, ‘ Holy saints! I 
never saw such doings; he’s mad to attempt such doings without 
asking me.’ He hobbles up to the curate. ‘ Please your rever- 
ence, will you allow this unorthodox burial to proceed? What am 
Ito do?’ 

‘ You need not do anything,’ the priest says drily. 

Jeremias shakes his head, and goes out to Llorente and Perez, 
who have remained outside, and who are surrounded by a group of 
men. ‘It’s my opinion,’ says one of these, ‘that Benito doesn’t 
care a peseta about his loss.’ 

‘Ah, you judge by your own feelings,’ says Llorente, smiling ; 
the speaker is the most henpecked husband in the village. 

‘ No, indeed, for I should miss Juana. Now, old forty-year "— 
he turns on the sacristan as he comes up—‘ what do you say to it 
all?’ 

Jeremias has just opened his mouth to answer, when loud cries 
and the sound of a scuffle come from the cottage, and the men in a 
body hurry to the porch. 

But as the foremost reach it they are thrust violently aside, 
and out rush the bearers who followed Benito with eyes staring 
and faces pale with horror. ‘A ghost—a ghost !—the spirit of the 
dead! Holy Virgin protect us!’ and they run frantically down the 
village street. The men who a minute ago had been eager to 
enter the cottage turn round and also flee away, erying out, ‘A 
ghost! a ghost!’ and the infection of fear spreads so rapidly to 
the crowd outside, that in a few minutes no one is left but the 
curate, the doctor, and Benito’s companions, who have been nearly 
upset by the bearers’ sudden exit; also the sacristan, who in his 
hurry to escape stumbled against the bier, and now lies on the 
ground on his face bawling like an overthrown schoolboy. 

The curate leads the way into the cottage: there is Benito 
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coming slowly downstairs with a figure shrouded in white in his 
arms, on whose lips, certainly very red for those of a ghost, he is 
bestowing most hearty, sounding kisses, while the group of women 
behind him and those in the room below laugh heartily. 

Benito carries the ghost to a chair, and places her in it, and 
then he and everyone else laugh merrily, the ghost most of all, 
as she pulls off her white head-covering and shows Merga’s pretty 
face which has been so covered with flour that it looks much 
whiter than usual. 

At last the curate waves his hand to obtain silence. 

‘I let you think your wife was dead,” he says to Benito, ‘in the 
hope that the remorse you would feel might teach you a salutary 
lesson—I consider the end justified the means.’ 

‘ Well, your reverence ’"—Benito keeps one arm round Merga as 
if he fears he may still lose her—‘I did feel a wretch at first ; but 
while I stood on the stairs talking to you, I heard Merga laugh, 
and then I thought I would be even with you all,’ 

‘I felt sure you smelt a rat,’ says Petriquillo, whose face has 
recovered its natural jolly aspect,‘ when you went away in such a 
hurry ; and when you came back with the bier and such a long face, 
then I guessed what you were at.’ 

Benito looks down fondly at his wife. 

‘You have both been taught, I see, how wrongly you acted,’ 
says the curate. ‘I am sure you are determined to do better in 
future.’ 

Benito smiles, and Merga springing up throws her arms round 
his neck, while he clasps her fondly to him. 

‘What made those foolish fellows tumble downstairs just now 
and then run away in sucha fright?’ said the doctor. 

Benito bursts out laughing at the remembrance of the scene. 
‘ Merga lay still,’ he says as soon as he can speak, ‘till they tried 
to lift her off the bed; then she sprang up suddenly, and without 
another look they ran away shrieking “ A ghost! a ghost !”’ 

‘I’ve been sacristan this forty years, and I never saw a ghost,’ 
says Jeremias’s thin querulous voice ; ‘some folks are cowards— 
I say never fear.’ 

Merga looks up archly in her husband’s face ; then she whispers, 
*‘ Are you sure you're not sorry I’m not a ghost, after all ?? 

‘My friends,’ says the curate, ‘ Benito and Merga being thus 
happily reconciled, I think we had better leave them in peace. 
I trust we shall hear of no more unseemly quarrels.’ 

Merga puts her little hands together and casts down her bright 
eyes. 

‘I trust, indeed, your reverence,’ she says, ‘that I shall never 
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forget your counsels, and that to-day’s disgrace will have helped to 
cure me of my silly pride and self-will. I have not been a good 
wife to Benito, but ’—she raises her eyes, which glisten with tears, 
though she smiles through them—* I know he has forgiven me, and 
I promise him that the next time I am selfish and vain, he may 
bury me outright.’ 

Benito interrupts her by a loving kiss. ‘ Stay, neighbours,’ he 
says, for all are following the curate and the doctor out of the 
room ; ‘I too have much to atone for; I have this day behaved 
like a passionate, cowardly bear. Please forget it, and by my soul, 
I won’t recall it to your memory; and I know his reverence will 
help me to keep my word.’ 

‘ Well said by both of you;’ the curate is still standing in the 
porch ; ‘ try to please one another, and then there will be no more 


quarrels as to which is to rule.’ 
KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 





Wrrass the Aicrras. 


Tue great steam-ferry ploughed steadily across the slowly-heaving 
waves of San Francisco Bay. A grey mist shrouded sky and land 
and waters, and fell like a veil over the Golden City we were 
leaving behind us. We looked back at it from the stern of the 
boat, and our farewell gaze rested only upon what seemed the huge 
battlements of some gigantic castle looming dimly through the 
fog. No more than this was to be seen of the Queen City of the 
West with her hundred hills, her climbing streets, her forest of 
shipping, the barren sand-dunes at her feet, the mountains stand- 
ing guard around her. 

The Oakland boat—its great saloon a wonder of gilding and 
mirrors and velvet couches; its length of well-washed deck 
offering a wide smooth promenade to such as liked exercise—was 
bearing us and the other Overland passengers across the bay to the 
Overland train, which was to whirl us Eastward from California. 

‘You'll be lucky if you are not snowed up on the Sierras,’ ob- 
served a cheerful friend, rubbing his hands over our anticipated 
misery. ‘* You're going to run right into a snow-storm.’ 

‘We shall not starve, anyhow,’ we replied, regarding the pro- 
mising dimensions of the luncheon-baskets which Joe the China- 
man, smiling, blue-bloused, slippered, pig-tailed, bore for our 
benefit. 

‘I don’t know,’ said our friend, shaking his head. ‘ My sister 
was snowbound for twenty days coming from Omaha.’ 

‘Let me introduce you to some fellow-victims,’ said another of 
the battalion of friends who had come to ‘see us off.’ It really 
seems as if the American would never lose a chance of ¢ seeing off’ 
any one—friend or foe; and the Californian in this serious incii- 
nation is in no way behind his brethren of the Eastern States. 

‘General A.’ and ‘Judge B.’ were duly introduced; we all 
bowed as gracefully as was possible considering that the boat was 
rocking like a cradle as she plunged over the waves, and the 
mighty wind that rushes in from the Pacific through the Golden 
Gate was endeavouring to carry off our hats and bonnets in spite 
of our restraining hands, 

Our faithful Chinese Joe smiled serenely as one lady’s head- 
gear flew off and skimmed along the deck, and observed, ‘ Muchee 
blowee.’ 

Arrived at Oakland Wharf, we found the train of long, yellow- 
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painted cars awaiting us, and had only time to discover in which 
of the ‘sleepers’ our berths were taken, and bid a hasty farewell to 
our friends, before the engine-bell clanged and we were off. 
‘ Good-bye’ is always a miserable word to say, and California is 
not a pleasant country to leave. The very bouquetsin our hands, 
the April roses and calla-lilies, the parting offerings of friends too 
well loved to be lightly left, looked like sad relics; and as to the 
luncheon baskets—we were more inclined to shed a tear upon the 
home-made cake concocted by loving hands than to eat it! 

The sun shone out and the morning mist faded away as we 
rushed through the smiling meadows and fertile valleys of the 
Golden State. We settled ourselves, our bouquets, and our small 
baggage very comfortably within the limits of the two cushioned 
seats which constituted our ‘section,’ and had even a fragment of 
a seat wherewith to accommodate our visitors, when General A. 
and Judge B., who were located in another car, came to pay us 
morning calls. At Martinez we were interested in seeing our 
great train cut in half, and the two halves run on to a huge ferry- 
boat which bore us across the Sacramento river. She touched the 
pier so that the tracks on boat and land exactly joined; we ran on 
shore ; were put together again, and dashed on our way to Sacra- 
mento. 

At Sacramento station the pleasing prospect was reported to us 
by General A. that a thousand feet of snow-sheds were wrecked on 
the line ahead of us, crushed beneath the weight of snow. Luckily, 
no train was under them. The superintendent had rushed off ona 
special car with a gang of men to clear the road for us. For we, 
the Overland Mail, were of no inconsiderable consequence. Were 
we not the one Eastward mail of the whole twenty-four hours? 
Solaced by the reflection of our own importance, we took a walk 
upon the platform amid a crowd of red shirts, round hats, and top- 
boots. The * Western boy’ of the paper-covered volumes on 
London railway book-stalls was largely represented, and ‘ loafing’ 
about in swarms—dquiet, impassive, orderly, as he always was when- 
ever we came across him. An Indian wrapped in a gaily-striped 
blanket crouched on the steps of the baggage-car. His black eyes 
followed us stealthily as we passed ; his stolid countenance seemed 
as though it could never change. 

A handsome luncheon was set out on the counter, and the 
nimble and ever-smiling Celestials waited affably upon such tra- 
vellers as chose to take their meal there. For us, we returned to 
our car, bade the mulatto porter set up the movable table in our 
section, spread our cloth, opened our picnic-baskets, and lunched 
in state, During the afternoon, as our train swung on its swift 
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and steady way through the beautiful Sacramento valley and 
flowering fields, we made acquaintance with our fellow-passengers, 
and mutually confided fragmentary portions of our histories. Once, 
when the train pulled up between two stations—and ran back two 
miles to pick up the engineer’s hat which he had dropped—a 
couple of gallant Californians improved the occasion by jumping 
out of the car and scrambling down a bank to gather some boughs 
of manzanita for the ladies. The delicate green waxen leaves 
and exquisite pink and white bell-blossoms were gratefully accepted 
and pinned in our hats or dried in our guide-books. One pretty 
girl, going East alone, about whom we wove our little romance, 
fastened hers becomingly in her golden hair; one enterprising 
child, Tommy by name, was detected in ascertaining by prac- 
tical experiment the flavour of the manzanita, and, on his branch 
being snatched from him by his alarmed parent, protested that 
‘ grizzly bears ate the manzanita berry—Mountain Jim told him 
so—and why shouldn’t he?’ 

In climbing the foothills of the Sierras we came upon new 
beauties of colouring in the landscape, the dark pine woods and 
the graceful sapling pines of paler hue contrasting with the warm 
ruddy tones of the banks of orange-red earth below and the vivid 
blue sky above. It was nearly evening, and as the sun sank lower 
and lower behind the mountains the cloudless sapphire of the sky 
deepened into diviner and more mysterious hues and still lovelier 
and lovelier grew the tender lights and the rich shadows of the 
pine forest flooded in the golden haze of sunset. 

At Colfax, about twilight, the conductor made the announce- 
ment which we had all the afternoon been anticipating, that the 
line was blocked ahead of us and we could go nofarther. We were 
ignominiously shunted into a siding, and left there to pass the 
night. I don’t know how we should have killed time that eveniag 
by the light of two dim oil lamps hung so high in the roof of the 
car that we could neither see to read nor write, had not the Judge 
produced a pack of cards, the beauty of the car a box of dominoes, 
and Tommy’s mother contributed the priceless treasure of the 
Fifteen Puzzle. The General and the Judge got up a whist-party, 
and a bachelor quartette at the end of the car enjoyed an up- 
roarious game of Poker. The rest of the gentlemen disappeared ; 
I think there was a saloon in the town, for they did not return till 
late, warbling the melodious strains of ‘ Upidee-idee-ida !’ which 
idiotic refrain appeared to be popular. 

The porter pulled the sliding shelves from under our seats, 
which make the two seats into what is called a‘ double lower berth,’ 
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let down the upper berths, hooked up the curtains, and soon the 
car was a dormitory. 

In the morning we breakfasted at six, and then started on our 
journey again. We rounded the wonderful curve of Cape Horn, 
where the railway track creeps like a spider-line round the face of 
a huge wall of rock towering high above and falling sheer two 
thousand feet below. We looked down on the tops of the tall 
pines half lost in mist far far beneath us—looked away to the 
ocean of mountain peaks, like tossing billows frozen at their height, 
which frown down upon the great American Cafion. 

We were soon in the snow-lands now. At the next stopping- 
place we all turned out of our stove-heated car in search of air and 
exercise. Air—fresh, cold, keen mountain air, we could get; but 
chance of exercise, alas, there was none. Banks of snow were piled 
high on each side of our train ; we were literally in a narrow cutting 
between two snow walls; there was scarcely room for us to alight 
from the slippery frozen steps of the car. The irrepressible Tommy 
leapt out and plunged at the snowy banks, and shouted to us all to 
‘come down and play snowballs!’ We collected some snow in 
saucers, flavoured it with lemon and raspberry syrup from our 
stores, and handed it round to the gentlemen. ‘Take an ice- 
cream, Judge?’ invited the beauty sweetly, just as Tommy, 
exhilarated by the General’s having playfully rolled him in the 
snow, projected a fine snowball with too sure an aim at the mag- 
nificent expanse of the Judge’s vest. 

We climbed rapidly up the Sierras, and in less than four hours 
were at Summit, at an altitude of 7,017 feet—the highest point 
touched by the Central Pacific Railway. We next passed Donner 
Creek, hard by Donner Lake, the scene of one of the most terrible 
of all the tragedies that were enacted along this route, whereon the 
milestones are forgotten graves. We shuddered as we looked on 
the snow-covered mountains, and recalled the horrors of that story of 
the starving camp—the men, and even women, lost to humanity in 
the rage of famine; the one heroic woman, faithful unto death— 
who rejected the offered chance of escaping with her children, and, 
seeing them on the road to safety, remained to die by her husband’s 
side—whose name is given to the creek that was the scene, and is 
the commemoration, of her sufferings and her deathless love. 
We turned away from the merciless shroud of snow that sheeted 
the earth, as it enfolded them that day—little more than thirty 
years ago. 

Now we reached the region of snow-sheds. For hours we ran at 
slackened speed through these dark timber-galleries—like tunnels 
above ground. The back-blown smoke from our locomotive filled 
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the close air, so that we were driven in half-stifled from the plat- 
forms where we were taking an airing, and even in the car there was 
such a chorus of coughing that we might have been a party of con- 
sumptive invalids. It was too dark to read; and in our hearts we 
were in perpetual apprehension lest the event which had so lately 
happened—of the roof falling, crushed in by the weight of snowdrifts 
—should recur, in which case we should have had short shrift. Here 
and there we came upon great gaps in wall and roof, and broken 
timbers, the relics of yesterday’s wreckage. Through these gaps we 
caught glimpses of the great Sierras never to be forgotten, brief as 
they were. Brief, for the scene was too dazzling for the eye to bear. 
The vast slopes of shining snow blinded us, emerging from our 
darkness, like a lightning blaze. Up to the highest heavens the 
clearly-outlined snow-peaks seemed to reach, and away to the 
horizon the immeasurable snowdrifts spread. We looked out upon 
a world of spotless, dazzling, blinding, wonderful white. The 
giant pines were clothed from head to foot in snow; but the proud 
heads of these monarchs of the mountain and the forest did not 
bend beneath the weight of their frosted silver crowns. Among 
those scenes which will come back to us in memory for ever, un- 
eclipsed in the future as unrivalled in the past, will always shine 
out those too brief glimpses of the wondrous white world of the 
Sierras ! 

At Reno we had descended to a level of 4,500 feet, and were 
in the great mining State of Nevada, at a junction from which the 
Virginia and Truckee Railroad runs to the mining centre, Virginia 
City, on the celebrated Comstock lode. Here we found the noble 
red man and his wives had ‘come out for to see’ us; and we 
returned the compliment by all turning out on the platform to see 
them. There were squaws old and young, some ugly as a heathen 
idol, some with a certain beauty in their bronze faces and great 
black eyes, most of them carrying a pappoose, like a little mummy 
swathed and bound in a kind of wicker cradle and strapped on the 
mother’s back. A young squaw, no doubt the beauty of the tribe, 
with daubs of vermilion on her cheek-bones just where a natural 
. flush would not be, attired in a buckskin petticoat and a blue 
blanket, stood immobile as a bronze statue, apparently unconscious 
of the Judge’s comments on her attractions. An old squaw, sitting 
huddled up on the steps, begged silently, with sinewy brown hand 
outstretched. Several braves, clad in blankets red, yellow, and 
green, crowded on the steps of the baggage-car. Each one had his 
gun, and we passed them with our meekest aspect. One had a 
civilised hat, under which his mane of wild coarse hair streamed 
out incongruously. 
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A couple of negroes and two or three Chinamen were also 
lounging about. Here, on this little strip of platform, the four 
races met. ‘The white man elbowed the red man, of whose land 
he has taken possession, and who is dying and withering away 
before him; the black man, whom he tore from his native soil, 
and through whom the blood of millions watered the ruined fields 
of the South; andthe yellow man, who is giving him trouble now 
and promises to give him more. 

At the succeeding stations also the aborigines hang about the 
platforms and climb on to the freight-cars. Indians and editors 
ride free, ‘dead-head,’ as they express it. We pass through the 
land of the Piutes into the land’ of the Shoshonee, but our in- 
experienced eyes detect no difference in the aspect of these tribes. 
They all look very dirty ; and only through the rose-coloured glasses 
of romance can one perceive any picturesqueness in them to admire. 
But we must not fall into the common error of judging the red 
race by these half-tame specimens who hang about on the fringe 
of civilisation, left behind. by the true Indian, who retreats 
to his fastnesses before the white man’s advance, but 


Speeds an arrow as he flies. 


We are now on the great Plains. They were a waste of sage-brush 


and snow when we crossed them in the winter; now they area waste 
of sage-brush and sand. Nothing to be seen, to east and west and 
north and south, but barren desert, brown sage-brush, and yellow 
sand. Late in the afternoon our train pulls up in the middle of 
the desert to wait for the Westward-bound Overland to pass us, for 
across the Plains there is only a single track save at the crossing- 
places. We all snatch the opportunity of alighting from our car, 
and rambling about, ankle-deep in sand, picking specimens of sage- 
brush, and hunting for agates, which are said to be found here. 
Presently we see a puff of smoke on the edge of the desert—soon 
the distant clanging of a bell reaches ourears. The Pacific Express 
is coming. We jump up on to the platforms of our respective cars, 
and stand there to see it pass. The living street, the counterpart 
of our own, comes rushing on its way, half its passengers swarming 
out on the platforms, the rest crowding at the windows, to gaze at 
us as we are gazing at them. So the Eastward- and the Westward- 
bound meet and pass—so closely that hands are stretched in recog- 
nition and greeting from one to the other. ‘How are you, 
Charlie?’ ‘Hullo, Jack!’ and two hands catch and clasp for a 
second as their train, slightly slackening its rush, sweeps past ours. 

The excitement is over; we are en route again. Soon the sun 
goes down in a very glare of barbaric splendour. The dark clouds 
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are broken up into a blaze of incredible colours. No artist save 
Turner would have dared to paint the vivid tints that flame and 
fade and melt at last into a wonderful gorgeous dappling of 
amethyst and gold. 

In the evening, as we gaze out upon the dusky Plains, the dim 
horizon, the limitless desolation of this dead-level seems to crush 
us. We remember the pioneers who toiled, and starved, and fell 
by the way in the terrible journey across these pathless Plains. In 
fancy we see the ghosts of the waggon-trains crawling on their 
weary road. We think how 


There lies the nation’s great high-road of dead 
Forgotten and unnumbered ! 


think how 
The brown and russet grasses wave 
Along a thousand leagues that lie one common grave ! 


And so the night falls, and at Humboldt—which our guide-book 
describes as an oasis in the desert—we alight for supper, and 
indulge in the luxuries of hot meats, fish, and vegetables—which are 
not comprised in our luncheon-baskets. We are fortunate that 
night in getting delicious antelope-steak and fresh mountain trout, 
and return to our car smiling and serene as a Chinaman. 

We have not recovered the twelve hours we lost at Colfax, 
although we have been running at extra speed across the Plains, and 
this night it is evident that the engineer is ‘ doing his level best’ 
to make up time, for we are tossed up and down like shuttle-cocks 
in our beds as the car plunges and jolts over the roughly-laid road, 
which was never built for express speed. 

The next day, our third day on board the cars, we skirt the 
great American desert, and come upon the inland sea of the Salt 
Lake, its green glassy expanse shining in the sunlight. The waves 
which sometimes dash against its bold promontories are sleeping 
calmly to-day ; we run for some time beside its fair and sunny 
waters, glittering like multitudinous diamonds in the golden glare 
of the sun. About four o’clock we reach Ogden, and, being still 
some seven hours behind time, are besieged with inquiries from 
the crowd on the platform as to whether we have met with any 
accident. The thunder of a great Chinese gong summons us to 
dinner in the little railway hotel—a narrow slip of a building 
sandwiched-in between two parallel railway lines. 

At Ogden we say good-bye to the bright yellow Silver Palace 
ears of the Central Pacific, and take our appointed places in the 
dark brown Pullman Sleepers of the U.P. Our little knot of friendly 
fellow-travellers mutually inquire as to the location of our berths. 
* Which car are you in?’ ‘I am in the Colorado;’ ‘Ours is the 
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Laramie ;’ ‘Come and see us in the Colorado, and so on. Estab- 
lished in the ‘ Laramie’ car, we are off again, setting our watches 
afresh, for we have kept San Francisco time till now, and find our- 
selves over an hour backward. 

We are fortunate enough to arrive at the wonders of Weber 
and Echo Cajion by daylight. The best view is from the rearmost 
platform of the train, so we join the Judge and the General in the 
rear car, and take up our places on the platform, the gentlemen 
chivalrously securing our safety by taking the outside places as the 
car sways and jolts round sharp curves and over narrow and fearfully 
frail-looking trestleworks. We would fain slacken the speed of 
the train as we rush through these marvellous mountain defiles, 
that we might dwell longer on the battlemented cliffs towering two 
thousand feet above us, the rugged peaks that cleave the sky, the 
fantastic formations of the rocks. Here is one isolated column 
called the ‘Idiot’; we have no time to discuss the open question 
‘Why ?’ for our attention is claimed by the ‘ Kettle,’ the ‘ Steam- 
boat,’ the ‘Three Witches’—three pinnacles looming weirdly 
through the gathering twilight in a vague likeness to the female 
form divine; then the ‘ Witches’ Bottles,’ which are as big as the 
Witches, and the ‘ Devil’s Slide,’ an odd freak of nature, two long 
low straight walls of granite running down the steep face of the 
cliff for nearly a thousand feet in rigid parallel, suggesting to us 
that it would, if frozen, be an admirable spot for tobogganing. 

Night closes once more, and once more we beguile the evening 
with whist and euchre, a traveller returning Eastward from the 
Eureka mines instructing us in the latter game. In the morning 
we arise light of heart, for we are nearing the end of our journey. 
We are going to branch off to Denver City this evening, and hope 
to arrive there before the smail hours of the morning, and sleep 
this night in a bed that does not leap and lurch beneath us. Our 
spirits are somewhat dashed by having to wait three hours for 
breakfast. Werise at seven, and the train makes no stop till ten. 
Then we hurry the porter off to fetch us coffee, butter, and milk. 
Our bread and biscuits are running short, but by way of counter- 
balance we have a whole plum-cake left. We exchange with the 
party whom we always and only know as ‘the “Tommy ” family,’ 
from the name of their ubiquitous offspring, and who have abun- 
dance of bread, while Tommy clamours for cake. We further 
exchange preserved peaches and potted lobster, and are all content 
—far better satisfied than are those hungry passengers who scorned 
the modest provisions of picnic-baskets, and responded to the 
clamorous summons of the gong outside the breakfast-saloon, 
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They return grumbling, having paid a dollar each for tough steak 
and slop coffee. 

To-day we are on the Plains again, but now the dead monotony 
of sage-brush and sand, brown-yellow prairie and blue sky, is 
varied by glimpses of distant peaks, and here and there the horizon 
is broken up into rugged mountain outlines, and the dead level 
undulates. We are now making the ascent of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and late in the afternoon alight at Laramie, 7,123 feet 
above sea-level, to enjoy a hasty run in the keen bracing air and 
inspect the stuffed heads of elk and buffalo exhibited on the 
platform. Then we continue our ascent into the regions of 
snow again, the white summits of the Snowy Range floating like 
stationary clouds in the distance. At Sherman we reach the 
highest point touched by the Union Pacific Railroad, an elevation 
of 8,242 feet. We have been told we ought to feel symptoms of 
distress here from the rarefied state of the atmosphere. But we 
feel nothing—although certainly the beauty of our car looks very 
pale and asks for sal volatile; the Judge pulls his hat down over 
his eyes and shivers in his corner ; even Tommy’s exuberant spirits 
appear dashed—but this effect we attribute to the disappearance 
of a whole can of potted lobster. He is, however, equal to the 
effort of concocting a big snowball to throw at us as we tramp up 
‘and down on a path of frozen snow—for the great secret of enjoy- 
ing the Overland journey is never to lose a chance of exercise. 

Now, again on, on over the snow-covered plain! it seems im- 
possible that this vast desert-level is 8,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. We are descending, but so imperceptibly that when we 
reach Cheyenne Junction that evening, having descended 2,000 
feet from Sherman, it has seemed a level run all the way. 

Here our harmonious party breaks up. The Judge is going to 
dine and sleep at Cheyenne, and take the stage at dawn to the 
Black Hills. The General’s route lies across the arid plains of 
‘ Bleeding Kansas.’ We take the train which is in waiting on the 
Colorado Central line, and which sets off with a preliminary plunge 
and jolt that gives usa pleasing foretaste of the healthful shaking- 
up in store for us for the next half-dozen hours. And now we are 
sorry that the long day-and-night journey in the pleasant social 
car is over, and the snowy world of the Sierras is a thing of the 
past to us; and in the deepening twilight we lean out of the 
window to watch the last glimpses of the waving hands and hand- 
kerchiefs of the Eastward-bound travellers as the Atlantic Express 
rushes on its thundering way, 

IZA DUFFUS HARDY, 
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Tihodostephane; or, Che Artist’s Lievenge. 


I xiveE in a terrace at the west end of town, the extreme west end. 
It is not a fashionable terrace, nor a particularly healthy terrace, 
nor a lively terrace, nor, my friends say, is it a terrace at all. 
They call it a Mews, and, with a momentary condescension to their 
peculiar style of wit, if it amuses them to callit so, sobe it. But 
my landlord calls it a Terrace. It is true that the roadway is 
generally blocked for half its width by heaps of straw, that it is the 
exercise-ground of half dozen horsebreakers, and that the carriages 
of my neighbours in the next square do often pass this way before 
taking up their load; but, as I said, my landlord calls it a Terrace, 
and so considers it in his rent. As is my Terrace, so was I. I 
wasn’t fashionable, I had never been presented at Court, nor even 
dined with the Lord Mayor, though I had met him officially. I 
was not witty enough (so my friends would have said), nor wealthy 
enough (as I should have said), nor of sufficiently high descent, to 
be welcomed by society with open arms. I was out of the great 
world, and, from my standing-point on the fringe of fashionable 
London, I watched its pomp and pageantry passing by. It is true 
I longed to join in the procession, as children long to make a part 
in the Lord Mayor’s on the ninth of November. I had much the 
same mysterious admiration for it, and the same hope, seemingly 
quite baseless, that I might one day form a part of it. But I hada 
friend in one of the men in armour, I mean in a man of fashion, 
a great artist whom the world delighted to honour, who would 
occasionally show me something of what went on behind the scenes. 
And, as I am about to explain, when he retired from the stage, he 
gave me his place, generous man and far-seeing that he was! 

He was my fashionable friend, my only one. He did not re- 
pudiate the friendship of our youth, when he became great; and I 
repaid him forit. Sunday after Sunday for years I would look in 
upon him in his studio, as he sat at breakfast. I would examine 
the progress made during the week and give him my thoughts 
upon it. I had an eye for art, and he knew it. He accepted my 
views, he acted upon them. I educated his practical eye in the 
theory of his craft, and laid bare to him, painter though he was, the 
hidden meanings and depths of the art. I never ceased adjuring 
him to display incisive breadth, luminously sympathetic colouring, 
and delicacy of texture. I did not allow even his luncheon to 
deprive him of hints that he would often say were too valuable to 
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be given to him in private, but should have been reserved for some 
public occasion. Not that I would take advantage of his unselfish- 
ness, but would even remain and talk of art until his fashionable 
friends came. Then I left him, and I flatter myself that his 
Sunday evenings were not spent to such advantage. He wasa good- 
natured man was Sir ‘Little’ Rober, P.R.A., and I have even 
overheard his worldly friends say that he could never bear to hurt 
the feelings of a fool. I dare say it was so. At any rate, he was 
thoughtful and considerate, and I have known him beg me to jot 
down the ideas that occurred to me, and not to waste my whole 
Sunday upon him. But there is much in the sympathy of personal 
influence, and in the power of propinquity, as I have often told him. 
I found that he did not derive the advantage from my notes which 
I could have desired, and his servant was too apt to overlook and 
even sometimes to destroy them. So I returned to the old plan, 
and our delightful Sunday mornings were resumed. Alas, not for 
long was he spared to reap the benefit of my friendly suggestions. 
A wasting fever seized him, and knowing full well the value of a 
companion with whose art-feelings he could even in sickness fully 
sympathise, I would have gladly sat with him. But the doctors, 
—whose ideas never rise above mere bodily ailments, and whose 
bearing is wanting in the repose which art bestows upon its votaries, 
and which especially marked my late friend the President,—the 
doctors somewhat harshly insisted upon him being left to himself. 
In ignorance only, I trust, they denied to him a last interchange 
of ideas with his fellow-worshipper in Art’s temple. He died, and 
so doing made me famous. He left me his great painting, now so 
well known to the world, but which, with a modesty I can fully 
understand, he had long jealously secluded. He left me his chef 
d’euvre, his Rhodostephane. I was the owner of Rhodostephane, 
that picture of mysterious, esoteric, yet fashionable loveliness. I, 
who every morning, Sundays excepted, sat on a high stool in the 
counting-house of Messrs. Below, Parr, & Sons, and whose opinions 
of art, nay, whose very acquaintance with the P.R.A., asserted on 
that stool, met with a churlish lack of sympathy, I was the owner 
of that picture for which dukes and untitled millionaires had offered 
their tens of thousands, to view which an Emperor had crossed 
the sea, and at its mere conceptions of which the esthetic world 
had melted into tears. It was mine! and, for the condition, I 
gloried in it. Was I one to exchange immortal art for the worth- 
less dross that lower natures value? Never to part withit, and to 
bequeath it to his heir at my death,—ah! what a mark of precious 
sympathy, what a declaration to the world of my share in his 
deathless creations, was here! 
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But to the picture. I had it removed with the greatest care 
and at considerable expense, which in truth I could scarcely afford, 
to my rooms in the Terrace. I had but one sitting-room, and 
there, when the balcony had been propped and the window enlarged 
(it would not pass through the doors), the treasure was safely 
bestowed. My style of furniture was sombre, not to say dingy, and, 
as a setting for the gorgeous lights and shades of Rhodostephane, 
might be said to be a failure. Some of my friends (the office 
sympathised now) would fain have had me keep it so, saying that 
the contrast set off the rich colouring of the masterpiece. But I, 
who thoroughly understood the composition, would not be un- 
worthy of it. I re-furnished throughout in dead gold and sage- 
green. Oh, the pinching that cost me! but I soon had my 
reward, and found I had done it none too soon. The event was 
bruited about: the will was in all the papers; I awoke to find my- 
self famous. I passed from obscurity to lustre in a night. They 
crowded to call upon me—they, the great world. They did not 
come by twos and threes, and beg the honour of my acquaintance, 
but they came in shoals—ay, and in carriages—and asked to see the 
owner of Rhodostephane. I was glad to meet them half-way, and 
indeed they did not need even that. They crowded into my room 
at all fashionable hours, and sometimes at others, and would stand 
and gaze at the picture and hear the remarks I had to make upon 
it. Indeed, I found it necessary to resign my situation in the city 
in order to do the honours properly. I was asked to dinners and 
dances and stand-ups, though it is true the invitations sometimes 
omitted my name, and were simply addressed to ‘the owner of 
Rhodostephane.’ I had to dress myself in a style to suit the 
picture when at home (rich dark-coloured velvet becomes me well), 
and so as not to disgrace it when I went abroad. I was stared at 
so that I often exclaimed, ‘ And this is fame!’ Certainly it was 
expensive, and my private income, small as it was, upon which alone 
I now depended, was fast swallowed up. But the fashionable world 
was at my feet, or rather in my rooms. That temple of art, for so 
it had become, was constantly choked with their broadcloths and 
satins. Callers were so frequent that my landlord trebled his 
charge for attendance when I could least afford it, and exacted a 
periodical sum for the wear and tear of my stair-carpets. But 
what of that? My afternoon teas were the rendezvous of all that 
was fairest and most xsthetic in the aristocratic world. I had no 
time to return visits, I was always receiving them. In truth, I 
was never alone. Young guardsmen would call in the small hours, 
and emperors looked in before breakfast. I resembled royalty in 
that the pleasures of solitude were denied to me. As I walked in 
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the Park the little boys cried out, ‘ That’s him!’ and ran in front 
looking back in my face. Strangers from the country scanned me 
through eye-glasses, and asked audibly, ‘ Which is he?’ Nay, it- 
went further. My Terrace was re-christened Rhodostephane 
Terrace, and all the rents were raised to correspond. Months went 
by, and still I was the lion par excellence. 

Then, when life held out to me its rarest sweets, I suddenly 
found myself ruined. Yes, as suddenly as I awoke to fame, did I 
awake to the unpleasant certainty that I had not a sovereign, but 
that I owed a great many. I had lived up to the picture, I had 
sacrificed all to it, I had made it my sole consideration, and this 
was the unlooked-for result. How little had my late honoured 
friend thought of this when, in gratitude for my assistance, he left 
me that which, in a prophetic spirit, my employer at our last 
interview styled a white elephant! Ah, but why not exhibit it? 
The thought suddenly struck me, and I saw my way to fortune. 
But it was not to be; and in this wise. One evening, when I 
returned at a late hour reflecting upon this plan, I found my door 
besieged by the retinue of an Indian prince. His highness was 
reposing his royal person, bedecked with diamonds and resplendent 
with the richest shawls, upon the steps of my stairs, The Mahara- 
jah Ragobag Row threw himself before me in spontaneous homage 
to the owner of the world-renowned picture. In words of eastern 
imagery, and with an extravagance perhaps borrowed from his 
native tongue, he implored of me permission to have a private 
view of the masterpiece. ‘Not even your presence, happy 
possessor of the immortal work, would I fain enjoy at that blissful 
moment when my soul drinks deep draughts at the divine fountain 
of all that is purest in art. Afterwards let my ears hear the golden 
utterances that you alone, the part creator, can pour forth.’ 

I was not surprised at the request, for admiration was so con- 
stantly offered, that I was used to every possible expression of it. 
People of all kinds came at all hours to see me, and made all 
manner of requests. I readily acquiesced in his desire, and leaving 
his swarthy suite upon the stairs, I ushered him into my sitting- 
room. Sympathising with his feeling, I reverentially withdrew to 
my bedroom, and composed a few valuable hints, such as this 
stranger might carry back to his own land. How deep was his 
admiration! and how long! Yet, I was loth to interrupt his 
raptures, having his special request in remembrance. But at 
length, fearing that his emotions might have proved too much for 
him, I gently entered the artistically lighted apartment. Where 
was he? Had he gone, then, without waiting to hear my remarks? 
Foolish man! But where was—yes, it was too true—the picture, 
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my Rhodostephane, my very soul, which had ruined me and was to 
save me, was gone too! A great blank space inside the empty 
frame alone met my frenzied gaze, and I fainted. From that day 
to this, I have never seen the masterpiece. Without it I am 
nothing and have nothing. 

And worse, my creditors refuse to discharge me: true, I can 
but offer them three halfpence in the pound, but I have assured 
them again and again that the money has gone in a good cause, 
in the putting a great model of art properly before the world. In 
vain, too, have I petitioned government to reimburse me for an 
expenditure truly national. How little did my late honoured 
friend (all my friends are /ate now) think to what his bequest was 
dooming me, who so assiduously aided him with advice in all his 
projects! Reader, a most unfortunate man bids you farewell, 


before indignation and grief overcome him. 
8. J, WEYMAN, 





Jack Harris Discourses on Woman. 


‘Come,’ wrote Jack Harris to Theocritus Marlowe, ‘come, oh 
sweetest of singers and wisest of philosophers, and discuss with me 
one of the greatest problems that can vex our poor humanity. I 
am ill at ease, and you can perchance assist me—-you and those 
others whose fair friendship lends to our united lives such poetry 
as was known to the companions of Socrates beneath the whisper- 
ing plane-tree by Ilyssus, or to those perhaps more favoured 
. mortals who caught their first love of culture from the lips of a 
Lorenzo. You shall learn what troubles me, not now, but at 
that sweetest season of the day when the bodily desires are satis- 
fied : 


 -* > a , + - , > ” ” 
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and the soul, informed by the divine madness of Dionysos, floats 
unfettered in the blue ether and moves among the multitudinous 
stars.’ 

Theocritus was much moved by this letter from his poetic 
soul’s brother; so too were the other friends to whom Jack 
addressed himself. All wondered what the portentous problem 
might be which could cast a shade of doubt over the fine intellect 
of their leader. With an almost painful anxiety they awaited the 
day that the poet had appointed, und they hailed its arrival with 
all the joy of disciples about at last to be initiated into the final 
mysteries. Nor was their pleasure single-edged. Jack’s dinners 
were famous among his friends. The canons of artistic fitness 
upon which his life was based, while they served to measure all 
the highest seekings of the soul, were no less applicable to the 
arts consecrated by the spirit of Brillat-Savarin. So Jack’s allies 
were always glad to seat themselves at the round table in the 
dining-room of the poet’s chambers overlooking the Thames. The 
room itself was a constant delight to him and them, with its dado 
of ebony exquisitely inlaid with ivory, and its walls and ceilings 
of dull gold, enlivened by inscriptions from Mimnermus dwelling 
upon the brevity of youth and the joys of love. At one end 
a window with a balcony overlooked the Thames, where it was 
pleasant to sit and smoke away long summer evenings, and at 
the other was the great picture of Heliogabalus Murdle, his 
Aphrodita Ayostrophia, with Sappho’s hymn to the goddess 
blazoned on the wall beside it. The table itself was a work of 
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art. From forth a profusion of many-hued and scented flowers 
stood stately Venetian flagons, and glasses of lovely form and 
lovelier hue ; while plates of every kind, from the real willow-pattern 
with the mark of the Emperor Hwang upon it to lustrous Gubbio 
ware, stimulated the appetite through the artistic senses. No glass, 
plate, or bottle was like another, Jack proudly boasted. In the 
centre a human skull stared with hollow orbs from beneath 
brows that bore in paly silver the words ‘ Eros’ and ‘ Thanatos,’ 
while its empty cranium was filled with dried rose-leaves and 
strange spices and the ashes of burnt love-letters. At this table, 
when the day brought the hour, sat Theocritus Marlowe, Helioga- 
balus Murdle, who was becoming famous as a painter of beauty, 
Boiardo Polwheedle, the great Oxford art critic, dear to ‘ssthe- 
tics for the fashion in which he denounced all who disagreed with 
him as ‘dullards and dunderheads,’ and finally the giver of the 
feast, Jack himself, whose face was anxiously scanned by his guests 
to see if haply they might read there something of the vast pro- 
blem which had proved too great for his unaided efforts. 

When the banquet was done and the bright exchange of talk 
grew brighter, Jack, who had hitherto refused to give any clue to 
the thoughts that occupied him, filled himself a tall glass with 


Lacrima Christi, slowly emptied it, and then, gazing upon his 
friends, said: ‘The problem which harasses me may be summed 


”9 


up in one word, “ Woman. A murmur of surprise and wonder 
ran round the table. 

‘Woman,’ sighed Theocritus Marlowe, ‘is indeed a marvellous 
problem to most of us; but to you, my dear Jack, I should have 
thought that she had long since ceased to present any difficulty.’ 

‘So, indeed, I thought once,’ Jack answered, ‘and I felt that 
the word would surprise you coming coupled with any doubt from 
my lips; and yet, I must confess it, I am perturbed. It is not, of 
course, any of the simple forms of the problem that trouble me. 
The knowledge for which I seek is rather to know the place which 
we who live the higher life should allow woman to hold; how far 
we are wise in admitting her as an artistic influence; what niche 
she should occupy in the pantheon of our existence. It pains me 
to reflect that the influence which is so potent in our lives is, after 
all, but an undefined factor.’ 

‘Ah!’ sighed Theocritus, flinging himself upon a heap of roses 
that lay before him on the table, ‘why did we ever allow that 
glorious institution of the Courts of Love to pass away ? Oh for an 
hour of rose-girdled;Provence, where such doubts as these would 
soon be set at rest by that higher tribunal!’ 

‘I am not sure,’ observed Boiardo Polwheedle, ‘ that we are 
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right about those Courts of Love, which seem really to have belonged 
to a later and less truly poetic period than the highest moments 
of Provencal inspiration. Now, if you read Hueffer’s “ Trouba- 
dours “8g 

‘We wander from the theme,’ Jack interrupted. ‘No Courts 
of Love could answer my question, for they only acted upon certain 
received relationships of man and woman, and I seek to know what 
those relationships should be, and how they should be interpreted 
by us whose nobler purposes set us apart from common humanity. 
Where I speak of Woman I speak of course also of love. Let us 
begin at the beginning, after the fashion of the wise master of the 
Platonists. How, my dear Theocritus, would you define Woman ?’ 

‘Woman, interposed Heliogabalus, ‘ is nature’s epigram.’ 

‘By Woman,’ said Theocritus, ‘I understand all that is chiefest 
in life, all that lends to song its most divine re-echoes ; the grace of 
shapely limbs, the touch of soft hair, the light of loveliest eyes— 
for I presume, dear master, that you speak to us only of beautiful 
women.’ 

‘To us, in our higher life, none other exist,’ said Jack senten- 
tiously. 

‘Except, of course,’ said Boiardo, ‘such women as Madame de 
Staél, and George Eliot, and Georges Sand; these were not beau- 
tiful, and yet we owe them much. It is pretended, too, that 
Sappho was not so lovely as we should wish to believe her; and as 
for Queen Cleopatra herself, the image on her own coinage does 
not testify to any marvellous fairness.’ 

‘These are indeed exceptions,’ Jack said; ‘ or rather, not quite 
exceptions, for their genius lends them, by its fascinating powers, 
the quality of those charms they lack ; and we, by the magic of our 
intellects, are able to see them rightly, to transmute them as it 
were: in fact, we elect them to be beautiful, and beautiful they 
become.’ 

Boiardo bowed his head, convinced by the eloquent reasoning 
of his friend. ‘Such,’ he said, ‘is the awful power of love which 
is, in its truest sense, the worship of beauty. We are like the 
watchers in a temple, cowering upon the sacred floor and covering 
our averted eyes with reverential hands in humble homage to the 
holiness that fills our heing with dreams of divinity.’ 

‘Worship is great,’ said Theocritus, ‘ but passion is greater. 
Give me the consuming fire of Sappho’s song, the love that shook 
her spirit as the wind when it falls on mountain oaks. Love and 
passion are inseparable. In that trinity of divine desire which 
the Greeks represented by Eros, Pothos, and Himeros, there was 
no deification of mere adoration. I have of course an intense 
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admiration for the love of a Dante for his Beatrice, of a Petrarch 
for his Laura, but I must place myself high above the passionless 
praise of the one or the unanswered longings of the other. I must 
be torn by tumultuous passions. Love is for me the flame-clad 
youth, fitly invoked in those words of the Lesbian as a bitter- 
sweet tameless wild-beast. I worship Woman with clashing 
cymbals and tossing thyrsis, not with the amiable lutings of 
Tuscan sonneteers.’ 

‘Do not speak so harshly of sonnets,’ interposed Theocritus, 
He was thinking of his work ‘ Dandelions,’ the exquisite little 
volume which he had just privately printed for the benefit of his 
friends. This work consisted of a single sonnet, every line of 
which was printed separately on only one side of a page. ‘It is my 
favourite form and best expresses my attitude towards Woman. 
The poet may wander awhile fancy-free, like the fawn of Lucrezia’s 
lover, the tuneful Bembo : 


Cosi senza temer futuro affanno 
Moss’ io, Donna, quel di che bei vostri occhi 
MW’ impiagar lasso tutto 1 lato manco ; 


and then the spirit naturally expresses itself in the sweet restraint 
of fourteen lines. I have a sonnet of my own which I should like 


you all to hear, for it puts my position very beautifully :— 


Blossom that wooed the sun-god long ago, 
Wooing in vain, and so for evermore 

With spread of passionate petals must adore 
Thy lover in his latest sunset glow ; 

With what a perfect fitness didst thou show 
In the device that Geoffrey Rudel bore 
Across wan waters to the scorching shore, 
And looking on his lady perished so. 

Be thou my blason too, who seek to sing 

Of love alone and of my lady’s face, 

That shows no kindness for my misery: 

My youth before her cruel feet I fling, 
Content if only in her sovereign grace 
Beneath her tread se deign to trample me,’ 


A hush followed the reading, first broken by Jack. ‘That is 
very beautiful, he said. ‘There is nothing, to my thinking, even 
in the sweet Tuscan, at once so tender and so eloquent. The golden 
grace and jewelled simplicity of the style is only rivalled, not 
eclipsed, by the harmonious movement and august majesty of the 
verse. There is a little thing of my own that I will, following the 
example of Theocritus, read to you, in which in some measure my 
philosophy is shown forth.’ He produced a sheet of parchment— 
Jack always wrote on parchment—and read as follows :— 
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‘ Ye that may hearken to this song of mine 


Shall drink with me deep draughts of that sad wine 
Which oozes drop by drop like tears of blood 
From the thick clusters of life’s desolate vine. 


And we shall stray in lonely groves, half lit 

With melancholy moon and stars that flit 
Through the dejected desert of the sky 

Where man in vain would find his fortunes writ. 


Or weary of much memory we may rest 
By lonely pools and copses near the nest 

Of that sad bird of love the nightingale, 
Who sings for man the sorrow in his breast. 


And I will take you to a temple where 

Is carved a godlike image fiercely fair, 
Chained to a rock, and bid you know desire 

In that fair form and in his chains despair. 


And we will there do homage to man’s dreams 

And weep their unfulfilment by wan streams, 
The silent streams of night that seem to flow 

Towards where some distant Lethe ocean gleams, 


Soon the lean fingers of the leaden hours 

Will from the rose-tree pluck the fairest flowers 
And carpet the green earth with rotting leaves 

Stirred by sad winds and watered by chill showers 


Too soon, alas! the laughing girl we love 
And vow by all the spangles up aboye 

To worship, she will wither and grow old, 
As worn and worthless as a cast-off glove. 


The air is chilly and the days are dull. 
In vain, in vain the fairest fingers cull 

The fairest roses for the festal wreath 
When every wreath is wound about a skull. 


Where is the pleasure in the wine ye quaffed 

When ever to your longest, deepest draught 
There comes an end? Of what avail your jests, 

When all forget that you have ever laughed? 


Yea, all must wither ; love's bright torch goes out, 
Trod into dust beneath the heel of doubt, 

Or puffed at by old age, or plucked by death 
From the bright-handed angel put to rout. 


But while the altar standeth, feed its flame J 
With the warm breath of love. Forget the shame 

Of shifting days and hours that know not pause, 
And lovely things returning as they came. 


Be love my song, then, and my lady’s praise 

Blend with the burden of departing days 
Moaned by the grave of buried hope and love ; 

And worship of fair women guide my ways,’ 
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A religious silence fell upon the company and held them for a 
while. Boiardo was the first to speak. ‘There,’ he said, ‘ we have 
the supremest expression of the infinite, the completest definition 
of the utterly undefinable, for which we may venture to hope.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the young painter; ‘it expresses that hunger and 
thirst after beauty which consumes us, that quest after goodlihead 
which impels us as the lords of Arthur’s court were impelled to 
seek fortheSanGreal. Art demands that a woman must be beauti- 
ful, and art has to be obeyed.’ 

‘But,’ said Jack, and there was a melancholy music in his 
voice, ‘even when we settle the imperative necessity for woman to 
be beautiful, we have yet to determine our own relations to beauty 
and to her.’ 

‘To rightly understand this,’ said Boiardo, ‘ we must go back 
to the Greek world; we must forget, as Winckelmann forgot, the 
miserable modern existence, and steep ourselves in the antique 
Hellas. I once wrote a beautiful little poem on the aspirations of 
a girl of to-day to return to the womanhood of Greece, which, as 
you have set the example, I will, if I can recall it, recite to you.’ 
He paused for a few seconds with his hands pressed to his head, 
and then began :— 

‘Let me close my eyes an instant, let me dream a Grecian life 

While my liberated fancy deems itself the loyal wife 

Waiting for her lord returning from the ruined Trojan towers, 

Or that queen of all the ages round whose feet the deathless flowers 
Blossom in the Blessed Islands where Achilles calls my name, 
Wooing Helen for whose beauty Ilium withered into flame; 

Or my soul is all Athenian, like to hers who met her death 

For the sake of the sweet city, praising Zeus with maiden breath ; 
Or my spirit floating southward over happy summer seas 

Answers to the wail of Sappho whispered through the Lesbian trees, 
Singing of the Gods forgotten and the stately faiths of old, 

And the limbs that dust has conquered and the altars that lie cold. 


‘Yes, that is a dear poem, and expresses a great truth. In that 
divine land, blessed by a climate such as belonged to the Golden 
Age, the keen Grecian spirit solved this complex problem. For 
them, beauty of body and soul was essential, and the women who 
did not come up to that standard they treated as we would treat: 
them: they ignored them, they put them aside. The real Greek 
woman is only to be found in those glorious beings who, like the 
Aspasia of Pericles, the Leontion of Epicurus, the Glycerium of 
Menander—if, indeed, the fair Glycerium be not a myth and no 
woman—or that lovely lady Lais, whom the envy of women less 
beautiful pierced to death with needles in the temple of the god- 
dss, and whose fate is a touching allegory of the lot of beauty in 
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this harsh world of ours. The others, the commonplace, the every- 
day and unimportant women, they kept shut away in their houses, 
aloof from that lovelier life of warm sunshine, of poetry and passion, 
of which we dream when we wander in spirit along the Street of 
Tripods, or lave in fancy our hot hands in the cool waters of the 
sacred Ilyssus.’ Boiardo closed his eyes as if in reverie. He was 
evidently laving in fancy his hands in the sacred Ilyssus, and for a 
few seconds his friends forbore to interrupt his delightful dreams 
with speech. Then Heliogabalus Murdle spoke : 

‘What do you exactly mean, my dear Jack, by relations ?’ 

‘ Of course,’ Jack replied, ‘ you will understand that when I use 
that term I have no thought of the conventional meaning of the 
word, of that clumsy method by which the world elaborates before- 
hand a series of unsought-for friendships. Against this, as against 
all conventions, I do battle. True relationship is that which exists 
between soul and soul. I myself am far more nearly related to the 
Venus of Milo, or to the Joconde, or to Hamlet, than I am to any 
of the persons who have the impertinence to call themselves my 
relatives. But our relations with beautiful women must always 
be swayed by love. What I wish to know is, Should we be led by 
art or by love?’ 

‘ By art,’ said the young painter. ‘ Art is far superior to love.’ 

‘No,’ said Theocritus ; ‘ love is the highest of all things. Love 
“ that was first and last of all things made,” as my great master 
says somewhere, is the only thing about which a serious human 
being should trouble himself, for art is begotten of love.’ 

‘ Nay,’ said Boiardo, ‘ art and love are equal, the twin deities 
of our faith ; and in the service of a beautiful woman we adore both 
at once.’ 

‘I have been moved to ask these questions,’ said Jack, ‘ by the 
fantastic attitude which I understand some women are adopting 
towards us. There are, I believe, amongst them some curious 
creatures who are no longer content to be loved and sung by us, 
but are making strange demands for votes, and seats in Parliament, 
and the gratification of other unnatural aspirations.’ 

‘Let us laugh down these hateful wishes,’ said Boiardo, ‘ with 
the mighty laughter of Aristophanes and the delicate humour of 
Paulde Kock. Anew Lysistrata, or a * Madame Pantalon,” would 
bring these erring creatures back again to reason.’ 

‘It is a melancholy thing, said Theocritus, ‘but it has 
happened before, and always at a time of national decay: when 
women came to sit in the senate of the eternal city, Rome fell.’ 


‘But do real women, in our sense, take part in these eccentri- 
cities ?’ asked Heliogabalus, 
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‘ Now, that is one of the points to which I was coming,’ said 
Jack. ‘Suppose a beautiful woman, whom one of us happened to 
love, took up these strange doctrines, should we be bound to 
follow ?’ 

‘I think so,’ said Theocritus. ‘It is my creed that one should 
do or sacrifice everything for the sake of a beautiful woman. I 
do not call the man a traitor who betrays his cause, or sells his 
city, for love’s sake ; I call him rather a hero, and, if he suffers for 
it, a martyr. A beautiful woman has the right to do and demand 
all, and it should be our glory to offer her the most servile obe- 
dience. It is a proud mission to sustain. There are, I am told, 
fools who pretend that, in the eyes of some abstraction styled justice, 
the old beggar at the corner has the same rights to life that she 
has. The thought is as horrible as it is absurd. I consider my- 
self to be well worth a thousand such; and as for a beautiful 
woman, why, millions of the less favoured have no rights whatever 
compared with hers.’ 

‘ Well, we have established two great points,’ said Jack. ‘ First, 
we have shown that to us at least it is needful that woman and 
beauty be synonymous. We have next arrived at the important 
conclusion that our only ethical system is to be drawn from the 
dictates of the beautiful being whom for the moment we adore!’ 
He glanced round at his companions, who greeted his words with 
low murmurs of approval, 

‘ The next point to be established,’ said Jack, ‘deals with our 
love itself, with an attempt to define its quality of pleasure or pain, 
and to give it its position in pure artistic existences. Accepting 
love as the guiding impulse of life, how many varieties of passion 
do we recognise ? For example, if, impelled by that worship of 
beauty of which we are the high priests, we love, as we are bound 
to do, all beautiful women, we cannot offer to any one woman in 
particular an especial homage which would be most delightful to 
her. On the other hand, if we did lay ourselves at the feet, for a 
while, of one fair woman, we should be giving great pain to the 
others, whom for the instant we suffered to lie in oblivion.’ 

‘It isa delicately metaphysical question,’ said Boiardo, ‘ and 
one that would have puzzled the occupants of Garden or Academy, 
but it cannot long present any difficulties to us. Something 
might be done towards its solution, if each of us were now to lay 
down his theory of love. My idea of happiness is based upon 
a society with a class like that to which the glorious Aspasia be- 
longed.’ 

‘My ideal of life,’ said Jack, ‘is a succession of exquisite pas- 
sions. Fidelity is merely an aphorism, to be interpreted by the 
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intellect of genius. Nothing is lasting, and it is for us oursélves 
to determine the duration at once of our lives and of our lyrics. 
Each perfect passion is like a perfect poem. The rhymes chime 
rightly in their appointed places, and the measure moves, mirth- 
ful or majestic, according to the will of the singer. But no poet 
keeps on singing the same song always, and why should we be 
asked to love the same love in sempiternal fashion? Vivamus atque 
amemus, by all means; but let us live and love often. The real 
business of life is art, and art is at its happiest when inspired by 
such fair and gracious emotion. I myself have loved often—very 
often—and I hold that I owe to it whatever height of humanity, 
whatever measure of majestic meaning, my life has yet attained to.’ 

A tremulous murmur of admiration went round the table. 
Theocritus whispered to himself, ‘ Beautiful! beautiful!’ and 
Heliogabalus ran his hands through his hair with an air of plain- 
tive sweetness. 

‘Don’t think I am preaching to you the unzsthetic doctrines 
of infidelity. No. It is the artistic purpose to believe each love, 
while it lasts, to be eternal. It is upon this quality of concentia- 
tion, as it were, this power of putting into the passion the pulsa- 
tions of a life, the heart-throbs of a century, that true amorous 
happiness consists. Let us love as much as we can, but let us in 
each hour of passionate possession conceive our lives, our little 
lives, as bounded by that supreme moment, and the fair love- 
flowers of the enchanted garden. You must not imagine, how- 
ever, that I underrate the long-drawn-out devotion of a Petrarch 
for his Laura. Such a thing is in itself supremely beautiful, for 
it is the creation of beautiful work, and the man who finds that 
one woman is able to afford him so much inspiration has no 
need to go farther afield. For myself, however, I should not 
find that so. I am like Ronsard, and demand many loves for the 
complete awakening of my lyric purpose. Have you ever ob- 
served, Jack continued dreamily, ‘how often we chance to meet 
in our daily life, say in some crowded street or secluded byway, 
in a theatre or in a foreign town, some one, some woman, for 
whom one feels that one could well endure a long and ardent 
passion? It is but the affair of an instant; like flashes of light- 
ning across a summer sky. A face is seen, and sends a thrill 
of pain as the stirred blood rushes to heart and brows; then we 
turn the corner, or the curtain falls, and your lady of an instant is 
lost in the crowd, or you take your train and steam out of that 
foreign city, and see no more the face that has enchanted you. 
Yet, in that short space of time, how you have dreamed and hoped 
and suffered! Only five minutes, perhaps, in all, as men choose to. 
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reckon time; but just as we may dream whole chronicles in a 
slumber of no longer space, so may a man live out a love-poem in 
the interval between the seeing and the losing of a lovely face. 
You look upon the face, upon the hair and unfamiliar eyes, that re- 
turn, if at all they see you, your own impassioned glance with an 
unconscious indifference. You know she would not recognise you 
again if she were to meet you ten minutes later, and yet a little 
chance might have linked you both in closest and sweetest alliance, 
might have shown her a slave in the man she brushed against in 
passing. Had the hands but touched, why, then the lips that shall 
never meet had kissed indeed, and you would have known again 
the highest of pleasures in hearing your name uttered in kindness 
by the lips of a woman you love.’ 

‘ After all,’ said Theocritus, ‘ why should we squander the few 
fair moments of our life in any vain pursuit of principles? It is, 
or it should be, enough for us to know that we are in love, without 
aimlessly enquiring why the thing isso. It is enough for us to 
be stirred to the depths of our soul by the sight of a fair face, by 
the music of a melodious voice, without pausing to ask the fruit- 
less question, Why is my soul thus stirred ? It is the duty of us, and 
of all like us, never to reflect at all. The seconds which we thus 
unprofitably waste are bestowing a greater grace upon some shapely 
form, are lending a tenderer and truer colour to the woods and the 
sacred streams, are imparting a sweeter tone to the speech of the 
woman we love, and are giving a more majestic meaning to the 
austere thunder of the sea. It is our business to live these seconds 
to the full, to let no throb of all their countless pulses be lost upon 
us; we must be testing, trying all things, with ever-increasing 
keenness. Our life is short, so let us make the most of it; for in 
the hands of the wise man it is like the tent in the Arabian story, 
which could be carried in the palm and yet expanded till it covered 
an army and a nation.’ 

Boiardo was here heard endeavouring to interpose some state- 
ment to the effect that the tale in question was not really Arabian 
and did not belong to the ‘ Thousand Nights and One Night ’ at all ; 
but Theocritus paid him no heed and went mellifluously on. 

‘Every second brings us nearer to sunset; but while Phoibos 
Apollon still pursues his pageant, let us live well, grasping with 
both hands at all delightful passions that are brought near to us, 
taking quick delight in all the joys of sense, in rare colours, and 
sweet smells and sounds. Of all lovely things, a beautiful woman 
is the loveliest; and where she is, let us be happy and have no 
thought wherefor. I know well enough, alas! that she will cease 
to be beautiful, that formless old age will come upon her as upon 
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all besides; but when she ceases to be beautiful, the problem ceases 
too. All theories are fatal save only this, that to the few, the 
very few who have truly understood the meaning of beauty, all 
creeds and faiths and philosophies, all the mutterings of the wise 
men and the wailings of the crowd, are but as dust and emptiness, 
and that to us is entrusted the sceptre of supreme command. 
We must live and love like the honey-lipped Veronese, catching 
at all passions, drinking deep of all fountains, seeking after every 
emotion, letting no flower of the spring pass by us before the 
twilight comes and the appearance of the stars.’ 

Theocritus was silent ; overcome by his emotion, he buried his 
head in his hands and remained so, while Boiardo indistinctly ex- 
pressed himself as having heard something very like this somewhere 
before, though he could not at the moment remember where. 

‘Quite true and quite beautiful,’ murmured Jack ; ‘ you have 
expressed the need of the soul, that hunger after happiness to 
which the new Hellenism is the only answer. If we are resolved, 
as the great Greek poet was, to live in all beautiful and good 
things : 

‘It was Goethe,’ Boiardo sleepily interpolated; but Jack 
frowned and went on hurriedly, 

‘If we are resolved, I say, like the great poet, to live thus, we 
have in some measure answered our problem ; for among the beauti- 
ful things of the earth women stand high, and therefore our 
attitude with regard to woman is in some measure interpreted and 
understood. Ina truly Greek life we find our answer : our aio @nous 
is based upon that recognition of beauty which gave such serene 
splendour to the old Attic life; like the wise Athenians, we shut 
away from us, as in a mental gyneceum, all that is unlovely, all 
that is hard or displeasing, and we build up again the beautiful 
Greek life which our friend has so eloquently regretted. We may 
think, with the Persian poet, if we could 

Shape this sorry scheme of things entire, 


Would we not shatter it to bits, and then 
Remould it nearer to the heart’s desire ; 


but if we cannot quite accomplish this, we can do much as regards 
ourselves by surrounding our lives alone with beauty. I think 
that Goethe has said somewhere that the man has lost a day who 
has not during its course gratified his nobler soul by looking on 
some beautiful picture or upon some lovely woman’s face. That 
is, in short, my theory: I agree with Goethe, and he must there- 
fore have been right. It is our fortune to enjoy and to interpret : 
to enjoy for ourselves all that can offer enjoyment in this world, 
and to interpret to others our own exquisite sense of pleasure. It 
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is a noble duty that is thus laid upon us, and we will fulfil it to the 
uttermost. My friends, I drink to it and to the sustaining power 
which guides us in our labours: drink ye, and as ye drink think of 
her whose bright presence for the moment fills your thoughts and 
occupies your dreams.’ The four friends rose, four tall glasses 
were raised on high, met with a clash in mid-air, and were then 
drained dry as the four friends murmured in musical chorus the 
mighty words ‘To Her.’ 


JUSTIN H, M°CARTHY. 





Francis Wret Parte. 


Ir is constantly said that frontiers have ceased to exist, that oceans 
are bridged over, that steam and electricity have annihilated 
distance, and that every throb of the great human machine rever- 
berates in both hemispheres. If this is true in matters political, 
financial, or commercial, how much more in the domain of imagi- 
nation, science, and art !—for we hail with fresh interest every new 
effort, triumph, or discovery, irrespective of the accident of its 
birth. It is, therefore, no wonder that we Europeans instantly 
responded to the double attraction exercised by so gifted an 
author as Mr. Bret Harte, when in his writings he not only grati- 
fied our taste for the beautiful, but likewise that innate craving 
of every mind for new scenes, new characters, and new emotions. 

Quite lately a new and complete edition of his works,' classified 
and revised by himself, has enabled the public to appreciate the 
fertility of his talent both as an author and a poet, and to judge 
of his labours as a whole; while until now they had only drifted 
to us in the shape of contributions to magazines or isolated 
volumes. 

When, about fourteen years ago, the name of Bret Harte first 
became known in Europe, his reputation was made, and we accepted 
it without protest, although it burst upon us as suddenly as we are 
told it blossomed full-grown in his native land, the United States. 
In his literary career he seems to have met none of the discourag- 
ing rebuffs which so often chill the efforts of beginners; he did 
not linger with wavering and timid footsteps on the uphill road 
where so many slowly and tardily achieve success. The young 
author grasped his pen with no hesitating fingers, and before it was 
generally known that a new aspirant to literary honours had 
entered the lists, these honours were his, and he was proclaimed a 
master without ever having been a pupil. We do not mean to say 
that the critics did not fasten their fangs on some of his contribu- 
tions, but they only added to his popularity by creating around 
his name that notoriety which is like the baptism of fire to the 
untried soldier. Through the whole of America and Europe his 
‘Tales of the Argonauts,’ ‘Eastern Sketches,’ ‘ National Poems,’ 
‘Spanish Idylls,’ were favourably received and promptly trans- 
lated. They brought to the blasé reader a fresh and racy element, 
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impelling at the same time the conviction that truth lurked under 
those seemingly fantastic pictures of the Far West; of those 
Californian shores which have been the dream of so many, the goal 
of a few; the unknown land of golden hopes, of ardent ambitions, 
and too often, alas! of deadly disappointment. 

Bret Harte wrote of things he had seen, of men he had known ; 
wrote, as is so rarely done, of what he had felt or experienced. 
They cannot be all creatures of his imagination, those lawless 
miners, unscrupulous gamblers, hardy adventurers, or hungry emi- 
grants, uniting the strongest powers of endurance, the most heroic 
fortitude, to the degrading passions of the brute and the sanguin- 
ary vindictiveness of bandits, who acknowledge no master, no law, 
no God. With a keen eye, a searching scrutiny, he seizes and 
retains every feature, every salient tone of the story he relates ; he 
paints the mise en scéne in short but powerful and graphic 
sketches: a few words only, and before our mind’s eye pass the 
desolate Sierra, the rushing torrent, the snowy peak, the dilapi- 
dated shanty, the dark and lonely road. ... When the actors 
appear, they are living men and women, not puppets; their mirth is 
riotous, their manners are rough, their passions fierce, but the warm 
blood courses through their veins, and now and then leaps to their 
brow. Whatever their failings, their vices, or their crimes, they 
always remain faithful to their nature and individuality, and 
move in perfect harmony with the surroundings in which they are 
framed. 

It has been said that, judging Bret Harte from the ma- 
jority of his writings, it may be gathered that he has on the 
whole a poor opinion of humanity; that in his genius there is a 
satirical not to say cynical vein, which leads him ever to select for 
his subjects the seamy side, to dwell more on what is wrong than on 
What is right, and with disdainful impartiality to reserve alike his 
blame and his approval. We doubt it; but should it be true, and 
should it be a fault, it would lay perhaps less in the judgment 
which he withholds, than in the nature of the society which he 
portrays, and to which he owes his unparalleled originality. His 
artistic tact tells him that there is a wider field for his peculiarly 
happy and genuine mode of expression, when his models are chosen 
from a time when men were untrammelled by opinion, when 
might was right, when the local colouring was crude and vivid, 
rather than from those later days when undaunted perseverance 
and rare energy had achieved the miraculously rapid transforma- 
tion of California into a civilised community instead of a lawless 
gathering of gold-seekers, the scum of other nations united by the 
lust of the glittering dust, and ever divided by murderous thoughts 
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of greed and rapine. Who would blame Bret Harte for pre- 
ferring the picturesque ruffian, the Spanish colonist, the wild 
Irishman, to the refined commonplace successors of those first 
explorers of the young country? He does not pretend, and does 
not care, to introduce them otherwise than as they really are; but 
then, he possesses the priceless gift of seeing the silver lining 
to the darkest cloud; he knows the ‘open sesame’ to locked 
hearts; he can win a smile from sullen lips, a glance from proud, 
defiant eyes; he can strike the spark-of feeling even in the most 
degraded of human beings. If he does select his heroines from 
among the least favoured of their sex, plain to ugliness, uncouth, 
repellant, sinned against or simhing, crushed out of all semblance 
of what is loveable in woman—what matter? Out of some hidden 
source of kindliness in his own heart he with subtle touch suddenly 
elicits an unexpected burst of devotion, self-sacrifice, love, or passion, 
which at once places the poor lost wretch on as high a moral 
ground as her more immaculate sisters. It is the same with his 
male characters. He takes the rudest life, the most lowering 
associations ; he places in their midst a man devoid of moral sense 
or common honour, committing crimes without hesitation or 
remorse, and lo! that man also places his foot on the road of 
Damascus ; a light bursts upon him—the touch of baby fingers, a 
woman’s tears,a comrade’s dying words—and with the same dogged 
listlessness, heaven alone counting the cost, he gives away his hopes 
or his life, perchance as unconscious of being a martyr and a hero 
as he was of having been an outlaw. 

Have you seen Edwin Booth, the admirable American trage- 
dian, the intelligent interpreter of Shakespeare, act King Lear ? 
On the storm-beaten heath, warring alike with the elements and 
his own growing madness, the actor has a gesture of unspeakable 
pathos when, with what appears unconscious tenderness, he draws 
his royal cloak around the shivering form of the boy buffoon 
sobbing at his knee. It is the same spirit of innate, almost 
involuntary kindliness which seems to prompt Bret Harte to 
claim—nay, to compel—our pity and our interests for the outcasts of 
civilisation, the bankrupts in happiness and virtue, disinherited 
from their cradle of all that makes life worth living. 

In biographies of the American novelist it has been implied 
that he himself belonged to the wild race of adventurers he 
appears to know so well, and that, born on the lowest rungs of the 
social ladder, he rose by his own exertions to the position he now 
fills. It is, however, impossible to be acquainted with Mr. Bret 
Harte without being at once convinced of what is, indeed, the fact— 
that he comes from a good stock ; that his early surroundings were 
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both intellectual and refined ; and that, whatever may have been 
the associates of his youth and manhood, he must as a child have 
learnt at a mother’s knee those lessons of tact, gentle breeding, and 
perfect manners which can never be forgotten. 

He did not enrich his country with the labours of his pen 
alone. During the troubled times of the War of Secession he 
served on the frontier, and later on was appointed Secretary of 
the Mint. His military career, though brief, was eminently suc- 
cessful. Amongst us he is deservedly liked and admired, and 
receives the same cordial reception in the circles where his literary 
and conversational powers are appreciated, as from those who in 
barrack or garrison hail him as a féllow soldier. 

For a time he was Consul for the United States at Crefeld, 
near Dusseldorf; he was not very long ago transferred in the same 
capacity to Glasgow, leaving many regrets and many friends 
behind him. There is little doubt, however, that he must soon be 
called to filla more important post. In this short notice we do 
not dwell on facts so universally known as his busy Editorship of 
the Overland Monthly, and Professorship of Belles Lettres at the 
University of California. It seems almost presumptuous to give 
pre-eminence to any particular selection from among Bret Harte’s 
works; still, we own to a preference for some of the shorter sketches 
and minor poems. Among the latter there are a few lines called 
‘ What the Wolf really said to Little Red Riding Hood,’ which are 
unrivalled for grace, simplicity, and delicacy of intention. It 
seems barely credible that the pen which wrote ‘ Relieving Guard,’ 
‘What the Bullet Sang,’ ‘ Fate,’ with their stern, forcible, dramatic 
depth, could change to such idyllic tenderness. 

‘The Luck of Roaring Camp’ is commonly called the most 
perfect of all the Californian tales. It truly deserves its world-wide 
popularity, but we confess to a partiality for two others equally rich 
in pathos, feeling, and humour, and which possess a strangely cap- 
tivating charm: ‘Tennessee’s Partner,’ the story of a love passing 
the love of woman, true unto death and beyond death; and ‘ The 
Outcasts of Poker Flat,’ where two women who should never have 
met—one because so pure, the other because so lost—die in each 
other’s arms, all unconscious of their great disparity, wrapped in the 
white icy mantle of snow which shrouds in its stainless embrace 
the innocence of the maiden and the shame of the fallen. Reading 
those tales, one cannot help wondering what the man who wrote 
them must have known himself of friendship and of pity. Next 
to these, will it ever be possible to forget ‘ Mliss,’ ‘ Miggles,’ ‘ The 
Rose of Tuolumne,’ and many more which there is no space to 
mention ? 
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Is it not the highest triumph of the poet and the novelist, after 
having in turns moved you to laughter or to tears, to retain an im- 
perishable hold on your memory? This triumph is Bret Harte’s, 
and will remain his as long as he writes with his keen perception 
of truth, his shrewd humour, and that loyalty and tenderness of 
feeling which are so exclusively his own. He has at various times 
been compared with other authors—Dickens in England, Mérimée 
in France, &c. These parallels drawn between literary men, if 
flattering to one or both, are rarely correct, and more especially in 
this instance. Bret Harte stands quite alone on the ground he 
has chosen ; his greatest claims to popularity are his individuality, 
his originality, his avoidance of beaten tracks and conventional 
grooves. His works are stamped with a hall-mark that distin- 
guishes his sterling qualities from any others, and he has no more 
chosen to imitate any particular style than it will be possible for 
others to appropriate his. 

The public of both continents is now impatiently awaiting a 
new volume from the gifted pen that has already given the world 
so rich an intellectual feast. The golden vein cannot be exhausted, 
the muse must not be silent, for it is more especially to the aristo- 
cracy of talent and genius that the motto applies, ‘ Noblesse 
oblige.’ 


M. 8S. V. DE V. 





AW DHeart’s Problem. 


BY CHARLES GIBBON. 


CHAPTER IV. 


IN A MIST 


Eary on the following morning Maurice received a letter from 
Colonel Cuthbert, stating that important business called him to 
London, and that he must therefore postpone their meeting until 
his return a few days hence. 

Maurice was not sorry to find that he should have the day 
almost entirely to himself. The conversation with his father had 
disturbed him much, and he was anxious to think out the whole 
position alone. During the night he had come to the conclusion 
that, whatever he might try to do to satisfy his father, he could not 
give up Lucy. Then there had come to him brave resolutions to 
force the hand of fortune by sheer dogged work. Men had done 
it before under much more difficult circumstances, and surely he 
might do it too. There were other means of saving the estate 
besides the contemptible one of buying it back with a wife’s por- 
tion. That he felt he could never do. 

Vague schemes occupied his mind all the morning, but none of 
them took definite shape. He only knew that thinking of her he 
was strong and confident of success. He longed to have some token 
from her hand to show that she was thinking of him; but he 
could not invent any excuse for writing to her without startling 
her by the deliberate declaration which he desired to make only 
when he was standing beside her. He was also anxious to let his 
father know the decision at which he had arrived, but delayed 
doing so in order that he might be able at the same time to lay 
before him some plan of action which might offer reasonable pro- 
spect of redeeming the property. 

Mr. Calthorpe did not allude to the subject again: he took 
long walks and drives with his son, talking as if there never had 
been any breach between them, and discussing improvements of 
land and buildings with as much complacency as if his rent-roll 
were unencumbered. 

At the end of a week Maurice roposed to go to London for a 
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few days. To this Mr. Calthorpe raised no objection, but asked 
him first to arrange certain matters about the drainage of the 
home farm. When that had been done, he discovered something 
else to detain Maurice ; and so it went on for another week. 

Colonel Cuthbert returned to Hollyford and paid a hasty visit 
to his friends at Calthorpe. He had a private interview with Mr. 
Calthorpe, which apparently afforded that gentleman much plea- 
sure. To Maurice the Colonel expressed his regret that he would 
not have the opportunity he had desired to cultivate his friend- 
ship, as he was leaving England on the following day, and would 
not return for at least a year. Without understanding why, 
Maurice felt as if he had lost an intimate friend, and the only one 
to whom he could have given his entire confidence regarding the 
matters which most disturbed him at present. 

That night he wrote to Lucy. It was a brief note, simply 
asking if his room would be ready for him on the following Monday, 
and expressing a hope that everybody was quite well. A very cold 
and formal-looking note it appeared; but the girl would have 
been sorry for him—or perhaps amused—if she had known how 
much it cost him to write in that apparently quiet manner. Every 
word was glowing with affection in his eyes; the simple name was 
like a star shining upon him as it was slowly formed under his 
pen; and to him the commonplace ‘ yours faithfully ’ had a mean- 
ing more intense than all the terms of endearment which the dic- 
tionary contained. 

‘What a fool I am,’ he muttered, smiling at himself as he 
tenderly closed the envelope, ‘ and how ridiculous she would think 
me if she could only read under the lines—would she ?’ 

He even hesitated to post this missive of mighty import, but 
only for an instant: the desire to hold communication with her, 
however trifling, was now uncontrollable. He watched for the 
answer with painful eagerness and impatience. 

Two days afterwards a box was brought from the station, ad- 
dressed to ‘Maurice Esmond Calthorpe, Esquinz,’ in a large 
sprawling hand, the ‘Esquire’ being written in very large characters, 
as if io give it special prominence. The box contained the books 
and other articles which he had left at his Camberwell lodgings. 
There was no letter in the box or accompanying it to explain how 
his address had been discovered, or why the things had been for- 
warded. 

Was this the answer to his note? They had discovered his 
real name, and they were offended. The address had not been 
written by Lucy; the feeble attempt at satire in the enlargement 
of the title ‘ Esquire ’ was evidently the production of the patriot 
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Teddy. If the latter had desired to keep Mr. Esmond away, he 
made a mistake. 

On the following day Maurice drove up to the door of Dan 
O’Bryan’s shop. The shutters were up, the door was locked, and a 
bill intimated that this convenient-shop and house were to let. 
Maurice stood for a few moments looking in blank amazement at 
the tenantless dwelling; then he stepped into the greengrocer’s 
next door, and sought information as to the whereabouts of the 
O’Bryans. 

‘ They’ve gone away, sir,’ answered a little stout woman with 
a florid, good-natured face, as she weighed out a pound of pota- 
toes for a ragged, unwashed girl, who was glaring at the new- 
comer. 

‘When did they go ?’ 

‘ About five days since,’ said the woman; and then, looking at 
him with a shopkeeper’s instinct, asked quickly, ‘They ain’t 
owing you anythink, are they? Oh, lor, of course not—I sees. 
You’re the young man as had the first floor. I ought to have 
known that it was all square, because they was decent people, and 
paid up everything hon’rable.’ 

‘I have no doubt of that,’ said Maurice hastily ; ‘ but I am sur- 
prised that they should have gone away so suddenly. They had 
no thought of going when I saw them last, only three weeks ago. 
Did they leave any address ?’ 

‘No; they didn’t say where they was goin’ to, or what they 
was goin’ to do. But Teddy—that was the son, you know, and 
always a queer chap he was—Teddy was lookin’ mighty big, and 
talkin’ about new gov’nors and new laws in a way that made one 
think he was fit for Bedlam. Bryan and his missus kept quiet, 
and I didn’t see the gal Lucy—and a nice girl she was, sir, I says 
it—I didn’t see her for I dunno how long (here’s your taters, my 
dear).’ 

‘And did Teddy give you no hint at all about where they were 
going to; did he speak of Ireland ?’ 

‘ Now you mention it, sir, he did speak about Ireland and the 
rumpus that’s goin’ on there; and he spoke about Ameriky too. 
My belief is that it’s Ameriky they were goin’ to, but that’s only 
my guess.” 

Maurice was unable to obtain further information; even the 
potman at the Kentish Drovers, the tap-room of which was a 
favourite haunt of Teddy and his political conspirators, could tell 
him no more. He did not know any of the friends of the O’Bryans, 
and therefore his inquiries were brought to a dead stop when he 
had called upon the neighbouring tradespeople. Knowing O’Bryan’s 
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enthusiasm for the cause of Ireland, and Teddy’s wild notions as 
to the means of righting all her wrongs, he could quite believe 
that the old tailor and his family had gone to America on some 
Jiand League commission. He readily found an explanation of 
their silence to him in their discovery of the secret of his name. 

He returned to Calthorpe. His father received him without 
any expression of surprise at his speedy reappearance, and in every 
way continued apparently to treat his comings and goings as ordi- 
nary matters of the day. He was, however, noting the changes 
in his son’s mood with keen interest. He had seen the eager ex- 
pression on his face when he started for London, correctly inter- 
preted the gleam of hope that had been in his eyes when going, 
and half guessed the cause of the restlessness and depression 
which he displayed on his return. He was pleased to know that 
Maurice was in frequent communication with Arkwood, but he 
was mistaken in supposing that the subject of the correspondence 
was entirely legal. 

Maurice had made Arkwood his confidant, and with his assist- 
ance had been endeavouring to trace the O’Bryans. He had en 
dured some banter from his practical-minded friend as to the folly 
of thinking about love instead of law, but he had obtained the 
requisite assistance. The result was as futile as the inquiries he 
had made himself in Camberwell: he could learn nothing about 
Lucy. He still hoped that one of the family would write to him 
—perhaps she would answer his letter. Even that hope was dis- 
pelled when, after some time, the letter was returned, marked— 
‘Gone, not known where.’ 

There was a brief period of moody reflection: he wished that 
letter had not been returned ; for then he might have understood 
that she wished to forget him, and vanity might have helped him 
to regard her memory with indifference. But whilst he knew 
that she was ignorant of his desire to be remembered, he would 
still be haunted by the craving to find her. In this humour he 
visited Arkwood, and that gentleman gave a prompt and decisive 
answer : 

‘ There is only one way out of it, Calthorpe. Take chambers 
and get into harness. ‘There is nothing like hard work for clear- 
ing the head of all the nonsense woman puts into it. Treat it 
like a cold, with plenty of mustard and hot water. Try my 
cure.’ 

Maurice did try it, without much success at first, beyond the 
satisfaction of knowing that he was gradually acquiring some 
respect amongst his friends in the Temple as a hard reader and 
an authority on precedents and decisions in the Rolls Court. 
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Arkwood dubbed him ‘The Temple Book of Reference,’ and his 
growing reputation obtained recognition in the direction most 
agreeable to him. At the end of a year he discovered that he had 
received fees amounting to nearly two hundred guineas, and that 
there had been days during which he had not thought of Lucy. 

Her image came to him at intervals, but the face became 
more and more undefined as thé mist of time thickened over it. 
Still, there were times when the glance of some passing face, or 
the sound of a soft low voice, would bring back to him all the old 
yearning to see her. Howlong agoit seemed to be since they had 
parted! Then he would wonder where she was, try to imagine 
what she might be doing at that moment, what she was like— 
something quite different from what he supposed, no doubt—and 
what would be their feelings towards each other if they were 
suddenly to meet. The memory was like that of a beautiful pic- 
ture which one has seen in some out-of-the-way place long ago, 
and has no expectation of ever seeing again. 

There was a quiet pleasure in dreaming about the bright face, 
and in trying to penetrate the mysteries of what might have hap- 
pened had he found her after the reconciliation with his father. — 
The thought of his father always recalled him from dreamland, 
and made him uneasily conscious of the lapse of time. 

He had done very little so far towards the accomplishment of 
the object on which the old man’s heart was set; and the two 
years still remaining in which to accumulate the means wherewith 
to release the property were ridiculously inadequate for the pur- 
pose, calculating by his present rate of progress, Yet he was 
assured that, all things considered, his practice was very fair, and 
most promising. His father’s plan did not commend itself to him 
now any more than when first mooted, but he was compelled to 
admit that it was still the most feasible one apparent. 

Mr. Calthorpe preserved silence on the subject. He saw that 
his son was favourably received in society, and believed that he 
might have paid his addresses to more than one woman of fortune 
with every prospect of acceptance. But he did not remind him 
by word or look of the day of reckoning which was drawing near, 
or of the means by which he expected it to be met—the means 
were to his mind the most convenient at command, and therefore 
the best. He found intense satisfaction in the belief that Maurice 
had given up the lady—whoever she might be—to whom he had 
referred when the subject of marriage had been mentioned. Had’ 
that not been the case, Mr. Calthorpe was too confident of his own 
acumen to imagine that he would have failed to detect the signs 
of a continued correspondence, As it was, the growing interest 
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evinced by Maurice in his profession afforded the best possible 
proof that there was no love affair distracting the barrister’s 
mind. 

So Mr. Calthorpe was content to allow matters to glide on in 
their own way, and was secretly proud of the skill with which 
he managed his son, as well as certain of ultimate triumph. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE DOPPEL-GANGER. 


A BRIGHT spring morning. The sunlight attracted a thick haze 
from the earth, and thrust it aside as soon us it rose to forma 
bluish-cream background for the delicate pale green of the buds 
which gleamed on the hedgerows and the trees. The new vigour 
of the year inspired the toilers in the fields and by the wapsidia; 
and the sunlight made life glad. 

Maurice felt light of heart as he walked at a brisk pace along 
the main avenue of the Earl’s Park ; and when overtaken by his 
father, who was driving, declined to take a seat in the phaeton. 

‘You had better join me,’ said Mr. Calthorpe, ‘ or you will miss 
the opportunity of being amongst the first to show neighbourly 
respect to the people at Hollyford.’ 

‘What, has Cuthbert arrived ?’ 

‘Yes, two days sooner than he expected. They have been 
travelling everywhere during the last eighteen months, and now 
they mean to settle down.’ 

‘They? Has he brought a wife with him, then,?’ 

‘O dear no; it is his daughter who is with him. I have 
never seen her, but the Colonel says she is everything he could 
desire his child to be—in which case she must be a paragon, for 
you know how careful he is of praise as well as of blame.’ 

‘ You seem to have made up your mind to think her #05 at any 
rate, sir.’ 

‘ Well, yes; I take his word for her goodness and beauty, and I 
know that she is an heiress—therefore I am ready to admire her,’ 
answered Mr. Calthorpe frankly. ‘I suppose you have ne business 
of vital importance demanding your immediate attention, and so 
I donot see why you should deny Cuthbert the pleasure of seeing 
you—to say nothing of the pleasure to yourself . making the 
acquaintance of his daughter.’ 

‘Very well,’ was the laughing response, ‘ I shall; nad to see—the 
Colonel. 

He knew that his father would not have heen so desperately 
eager about his introduction to Miss Cuthbert if she had not been 
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an only child and an heiress. Mr, Calthorpe smiled too, congra- 
tulating himself that he managed things admirably by openly 
acknowledging his interest in the Colonel’s daughter. He was 
desirous that the young people should be brought together as early 
as possible under favourable conditions for each to make an agree- 
able impression on the other. There was no time like the present. 
She was fresh from foreign travel, probably her heart glowing with 
anticipations of the pleasures of her new home, and ready to like 
anything and anybody associated with it and with her father. 
Maurice was now apparently heart-free, and the strain he had 
lately put upon himself being relaxed, he would be susceptible to 
the charms of a handsome and intelligent woman. Frequent 
opportunities of meeting—which could be easily arranged without 
any appearance of ‘forcing ’—would do the rest. The whole 
course was beautifully simple and clear to the strategical eyes of 
Mr. Calthorpe. 

Maurice understood his father’s calculations, and consequently 
the prospect of an introduction to Miss Cuthbert was not such a 
strong inducement to visit Hollyford as it ought to have been to 
him. But he wished to see the Colonel: and so he consoled him- 
self with the reflection that he was not bound to become a wooer ; 
and, besides, a woman might be lovable although she was an 
heiress, and a woman might love him although he was poor. He 
feared, however, that no such happy combination of circumstances 
would ever fall to his lot. Indeed, his position rendered it almost 
impossible; for the mere fact that a lady possessed a fortune 
reminded him too painfully that his attentions might be misinter- 
preted, and roused something like an unconscious prejudice against 
her. 

Hollyford House was a plain, substantial-looking building, 
which had been the residence of a sturdy race of yeomen from the 
days of James I. There had been additions to the fabric, but the 
original portion remained unaltered. It had a good title to its 
name in the numerous holly-trees which lined the grounds, and in 
the ford near the entrance gate. The grounds had been greatly 
improved by the Colonel’s predecessor—a misanthropical bachelor 
with a taste for landscape gardening—and presented many pic- 
turesque surprises of pathways leading through apparent wildernesses 
of untended shrubs and brushwood into carefully cultured flower- 
gardens. Nature had assisted art marvellously, and the artist had 
wisely allowed nature to have the best of it; so that the grounds 
of Hollyford had obtained a whole page of immortality in the local 
guide-book. 

The Colonel had seen his friends approaching, and was at the 
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door to receive them—he had a liking for this old-fashioned act of 
courtesy. As he warmly shook hands with them, Maurice was 
struck by the change in his manner and appearance. The shadow 
of reserve which had been observable formerly was gone: the lines 
of his face seemed to be softened ; there was the light of happiness 
in his eyes and the spring of youth in hismovements. Contrasted 
with his former self, he was like a man who, after long walking in 
darkness, finds himself once more in clear daylight, and is inex- 
pressibly joyous. 

‘Why, you have gone back a quarter of a century,’ exclaimed 
Mr. Calthorpe, with a look of complimentary envy. ‘ Here is no 
staid leader of men, but the wild gallant, Frank, I knew-—how 
long ago?’ 

‘Upon my word, Calthorpe, I feel as if I had gone backwards,’ 
answered the Colonel, smiling. ‘I feel more youth in my veins now 
than I have felt for many a year. And I have good reason, as 
you shall both own when you come to know my daughter.’ 

‘You have so roused my curiosity regarding her, that my only 
regret in the near prospect of seeing her is that I am not a young 
fellow like Maurice there. Ah!—those days are gone; but if she 
can only do half as much for me as she has done for you, I shall 
be grateful.’ 

‘She will be pleased to see you, at any rate; for she regards 
you as an old friend—and I may say almost as much for your son. 
Your letters kept us so well-informed about your doings, that she 
said only the other day that she seemed to know you both. Come 
along; she is in the library. I ought to tell you that she is very 
much inclined to be a blue-stocking, and it is hard work trying 
to keep her away from books.’ 

Maurice had been an interested listener to all this, and he 
had learned two things: first, that his father had been an unusually 
good correspondent; and next, that Miss Cuthbert was a young 
lady of a serious turn of mind. The latter discovery was satisfac- 
tory, as there might be friendship without flirtation. 

On entering the library, Maurice at the first glance thought it 
was unoccupied, but in response to the announcement made by 
the Colonel, ‘ Here is Mr. Calthorpe, my dear, and here is his son, 
a lady stepped towards them from behind a screen. She laid the 
book she had been reading on the table, and advancing to Mr. 
Calthorpe, told him simply how pleased she was to meet her father’s 
old friend, of whom she had heard so much. 

As Maurice was by inference included in this salutation, he 
ought to have said something in reply, but he only bowed, leaving 
all the talking to his father. There was, indeed, little necessity 
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for him to speak, as Mr. Calthorpe, beginning with the usual 
commonplaces, continued the conversation as if subjects of mutual 
interest were inexhaustible,and the lady was apparently pleased to 
listen. The Colonel, observing this, gave his attention chiefly to 
Maurice, and in his own gaiety of heart did not observe the curious 
abstraction in the latter’s manner. 

Maurice had a shy way of looking at women when first intro- 
duced, and as Miss Cuthbert’s back was towards the window, he 
might have gone away without being able to tell whether she was 
well- or ill-favoured in looks, had not something in the tone of her 
voice struck his ear like a stray bar of some familiar melody 
which he could not at once completely recall. As he glanced 
at her occasionally something in her figure, too, reminded him of 
some one he had known. The dreamy wonder which these vague 
memories at first inspired rapidly developed into an eager desire to 
identify the voice and figure with those of that someone he seemed 
to have known long ago. His memory would not serve him; but 
every time Miss Cuthbert spoke or moved he became more con- 
vinced of her resemblance to an old friend. By-and-by her face 
was turned to the window; the sunlight fell full upon it. Then 
he understood. 

If by any power of magic it had been possible to transform 
the pretty sempstress of Camberwell into the beautiful heiress of 
Hollyford, then it was Lucy who stood before him! 

For a moment, indeed, he was so impressed by the resemblance, 
that he had almost spoken the name. He smiled at his own folly 
as he said to the Colonel : 

‘ If your daughter has thought of us as old friends, I have dis- 
covered in her the most extraordinary likeness to a young lady I 
knew some time ago.’ 

‘ Indeed !—I hope that will make your acquaintance the more 
pleasant. I must tell her. Are you aware, Mabel, that you have 
a Doppel-ginger wandering about the world, and young Mr. Cal- 
thorpe has seen her?’ 

Miss Cuthbert smiled, as if much amused and interested, her 
clear soft eyes looking straight into those of Maurice. 

‘I have heard of people having doubles, Mr. Calthorpe, and have 
been told that I enjoy the privilege of having anotherself. You must 
tell me about her; I am curious to know what sort of person she is.’ 

However ridiculous the idea of associating Miss Cuthbert with 
Lucy might have been before, it became intensely so now, and he 
laughed again at himself; but underneath the laugh there was a 
deep yearning for the absent ene. She seemed to be standing 
before him, with added graces and beauty, and yet she was so far 
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away! He had no difficulty now in distinguishing the two 
individualities ; for whilst Miss Cuthbert seemed to be her exact 
counterpart, she had about her something that Lucy never could 
have had—the atmosphere of strangeness. 

‘The resemblance is so remarkable, Miss Cuthbert, that I be- 
lieve if my friend were beside you, and dressed in the same way, 
you would yourself fancy that you were looking in a mirror.’ 

‘You almost frighten me.. I hope she is an agreeable lady— 
but perhaps I am too hasty: does she live?’ 

‘I believe so—I hope so,’ he said, with more warmth than he 
intended to display; then quietly: ‘ but unfortunately I have 
not seen her for a long time.’ 

‘Nor heard about her?’ queried Miss Cuthbert with increasing 
interest. 

‘Nor heard of her.’ His voice was low, and there was a dreamy 
look in his eyes; he was gazing at Miss Cuthbert and speaking to 
her, but it was Lucy he saw. ‘She belonged to a somewhat droll 
family ; they suddenly left the place in which they lived when I knew 
them, and I have never obtained any clue to their whereabouts.’ 

‘TI suppose you were not so deeply interested as to make parti- 
cular inquiries about the fate of my double?—I warned you that 
I was curious.’ 

‘Oh, he knew the lady only for a very short time,’ broke in 
Mr. Calthorpe senior. He thought the conversation was trenching 
on dangerous ground, and was eager to interrupt it. ‘And he has 
been too busy to think much about the friends he refers to. You 
see, Miss Cuthbert, when we are out in the world we frequently 
meet people whom we should like to retain as friends, lose sight 
of them, and forget all about them until some slight incident or 
trifling resemblance reminds us that such people have existed. It 
is a very common experience.’ 

‘Of course, people must learn to forget,’ said Miss Cuthbert 
gaily, and with mock horror. ‘ What a dreadful state of mind we 
should he in if we remembered everybody!’ 

At this there was one of those laughs which serve to fill up a 
gap in conversation if nothing else. Then Mr. Calthorpe, believ- 
ing that he had effectually diverted Miss Cuthbert’s thoughts from 
the subject of Maurice’s lost friend, whose memory had so inoppor- 
tunely obtruded itself, resolved to take a bolder step than he had 
meditated doing at this first interview. He suggested to the 
Colonel that they should leave the young people to entertain each 
other whilst they settled some business matters. 

‘You are fond of books, I understand,’ said Maurice, when they 
were left alone. 
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¢I cannot pretend to be much of a reader,’ was the answer, with 
an air of indifference. ‘To tell the truth, I like those books 
best which send me to sleep soonest.’ 

‘Have you no favourite authors?’ 

‘I cannot say that I have. I like a novel sometimes, but I 
cannot bear poetry or history, or any of those learned things that 
ladies are inaking such a fuss about just now, except in the way I 
havetéld you.’ 

Maurice was for a moment doubtful whether or not she was 
serious, and she laughed at his surprise as she went on: 

‘I am afraid you will think I bave very bad taste, Mr. Cal- 
thorpe ; but you know we cannot all be book-worms. I like an 
active life—parties, dances, theatres, and any place where I can 
meet amusing people. And since i am making my confession, let 
me shock you still further—young as I am, I have learned to like 
a good dinner.’ 

‘ You are surely laughing at me, Miss Cuthbert,’ said Maurice, 
more and more perplexed that one so like Lucy in person should 
be so unlike her in mind. 

‘Why should you think so? From your father’s letters I 
know your tastes, and might easily have won your good opinion by 
pretending to care for things which are indifferent tome. Butas 
my father has talked so much about you and Mr. Calthorpe that I 
know we shall meet frequently, I prefer to let you know at once 
what a very ordinary person I am.’ 

Maurice found the position extremely awkward ; under ordinary 
circumstances, he could easily have turned the conversation with 
one of the stock compliments which are at everybody’s command. 
But he could not do this with her; for be she as frivolous as she 
represented herself, and as indifferent to all intellectual pleasures 
as she pretended to be, there was still to him the halo of Lucy’s 
memory surrounding her. That alone lifted her above ordinary 
women. There was evidently, too, a playful exaggeration in the 
account she gave of herself, which left him free to imagine any- 
thing he pleased about her. 

Before they parted that day he had forgotten that she was an 
heiress. 


Miss Cuthbert went to her own room. In a very deliberate 
way she placed her desk on a little table in the window recess, and 
seated herself before it. The window overlooked the most beau- 
tiful part of the grounds, and: beyond was a long stretch of undu- 
lating country, like a huge map; hedgerows, trees, and at long 
intervals houses, forming the lines and landmarks. 
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There was a curious expression on the girl's face as she gazed 
vacantly over the green meadows: it was one of sadness, which 
although subdued was still poignant enough to stir the heart with 
bitterness. Then there came a slight smile of pity, suggesting that 
all her suffering was vicarious. She took a pen and wrote: 

‘My poor Lucy,—You are not indeed forgotten, but you are 
remembered only as one of those whose acquaintance was very 
pleasant whilst it lasted, very nice to think about when accidentally 
recalled to mind, and nothing more. 

‘I have met the man; and if he is not already my lover, he is 
ready to become so on the slightest encouragement from me. 

* You will say that this is cruel to you, as well as vain and pre- 
sumptuous on my part. I wish to be cruel; and I am neither 
vain nor presumptuous in what I say. You have concealed nothing 
from me; I believe that you have laid bare your heart to me, and 
that I know its secrets as well as I know my own. I wish to be 
cruel, because I wish to teach you, if not to forget him, at least to 
cease to love him. How can I do that better than by proving to 
you how greatly you misunderstood the nature of his thoughts 
about you, and by showing you how foolish you were in giving to 
him such a love as I know yours to be? 

‘I own that he is good-looking, that he interests me, and that 
if I had not known your story he might have attracted more 
regard from me than anyone else I have yet met. But in my eyes 
everything likeable about him is destroyed by the reflection that, 
although he might speak readily enough to me, he discreetly 
controlled his tongue to you whilst making you believe he loved 
you. I donot blame youso much now as I did at one time for the 
mistake you made; but I shall never be able to tell you in words 
strong enough to convey my feeling of indignation at your folly 
in persisting in caring for him. Did he not come to you under a 
false name? Did he not in every way appear to think of you as 
his equal? Did he ever by word or look give you any warning 
that you should not love him? Did he not in everything except 
in absolute words give you reason to believe that he was coming 
back to openly declare his love ? 

‘ He deceived you. . . . Perhaps he deceived himself, and mis- 
took a passing fancy for what you unhappily believed it to be. 
Perhaps I blame him too much, but I am writing just after our 
first meeting, and cannot help myself, thinking of you... . I 
shall write more by-and-by. 


‘I am quiet now, and can write with more ease. That does 
not mean that I intend to measure my words or deliberate upon 
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them. I would like to set them down just as they come to me, let 
them be ever so unkind or wicked. 

‘It was well that I was prepared to meet him, for the sight of 
one who was—I am afraid to think that it would be right to say 
is—so dear to you, tried me very much. But I did control my- 
self and conceal my knowledge of the past. Of course he dis- 
covered my resemblance to you, and spoke of it. Had he seen me 
a few months ago, he would have discovered a still closer likeness ; 
he might even have thought that I was the Lucy Smith he had 
known in Camberwell. But I have changed much even within 
the last few weeks. My father tells me that the colour is begin- 
ning to return to my face, and that he thinks I am getting stout! 
But the change which I notice most myself is a kind of hard 
feeling which I cannot quite understand ; it makes me ready to be 
cruel, and especially to you. I feel that I want to hurt somebody. 
Except my father, I care for no one. 

‘I suppose it was this feeling which enabled me to be so cool 
when Mr. Esmond Calthorpe spoke to me; my self-possession 
blinded him completely. He had not the slightest idea that I 
knew anything regarding you, or what had passed between you. 
We talked about you—I, quite gaily; and he, just as anybody else 
would who was amused at the curiosity I showed in questioning 
him about his friend. I must own that sometimes there seemed 
to be a grave look in his eyes, and although they were staring 
straight at me, he did not seem to see me, but somebody through 
me. ‘Twice this gave me a most uneasy sensation; but a slight 
laugh or a dull joke was enough to clear away that strange 
expression. 

‘ Having found me your counterpart outwardly, he wanted to 
make out how far I resembled you in other ways. He asked me 
about books, and all the things he knew you were fond of; and I 
saw that he was shocked to find that our tastes were quite 
different. If I had humoured him in this respect, as I might 
easily have done, I do believe he never would have given another 
thought to you. Vanity, vanity, you will say, but I do not think 
it is. I shall know better when he comes again, and I know that 
he will come soon. He said that he wished to become my friend, 
and he was in earnest. Indeed, I cannot help owning that I liked 
the honest way in which he said this, without making any apologies 
for expressing such a wish when he had only seen me once. He 
will come soon. 

‘I thought I was quite calm, but I am still agitated. I do 
not know what is the matter with me, except that I am angry 
with you. Perhaps it may soothe you a little if I tell you that on 
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reflection I think there was an excess of harshness in the way in 
which I spoke of him when I began to write. It is possible that 
I have not made allowance enough for him. There may be some- 
thing in his position which would explain all his neglect of you. 

‘Do not think that I am changing my mind. I may learn to 
pardon him, but I can never forgive him. That hard cruel feel-~ 
ing is very strong within me when I think of him,’ 


Cuarter VI. 


PHANTASIES, 


Mr. Arkwoop allowed his cigar to go out. That was a remark- 
able circumstance, for he had a special respect for his cigar—it 
might almost be called a species of reverence; and when he sat 
down to smoke one he gave it his whole attention. He fondled 
it, as it were, between his fingers, watched that it burnt evenly, 
admired the graceful wreaths of the smoke as they ascended, 
dreamily inhaled its perfume, and allowed the flavour to linger in 
his mouth with the same relish as that experienced by an Epicu- 
rean wine-bibber in sipping his favourite vintage. The cause of 
his present phenomenal conduct was partly the contents of a sheet 
of blue foolscap which he held in his hand, and partly something 
relating to his companion who was seated opposite, apparently 
quite unconscious of having any share in disturbing his equan- 
imity. ; 

The scene was Arkwood’s chambers in Fig-tree Court; time, 
afternoon; a substantial lunch over, and Arkwood and Maurice 
had settled down to give their digestion fair play. 

‘What in the name of heaven is this rubbish you have given 
me?’ inquired Arkwood at length. ‘I asked you for the pre- 
cedents you were to find for me in the case of Howler and Growler, 
and you give me a paper on which the result of your researches 
appears to begin with the recondite question, “Is there any truth 
in Psychic Force?” And that is followed by the equally abstruse 
conundrum: “Can the same form exist vivified by a totally 
different soul?” This is not the first of April, Calthorpe, and I 
don’t see why you should play a joke on me just now.’ 

Maurice flushed, looked very much put out, and made a”feeble 
effort to put the matter aside with a laugh. 

* An accident, Arkwood : that is a scrap of paper I was scrib- 
bling upon last night when I was mooning, and in my hurry when 
coming away this morning it must have got mixed up with your 
papers. Queer that it should be the first you took out.’ 
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‘Very,’ was the dry response, thrusting the papers away and 
lighting another cigar. ‘I wonder what would have happened to 
you if this had fallen into the hands of some decent, steady-going 
attorney.’ 

‘Ruin, absolute ruin. I might then indeed have said farewell 
to law and the prospective woolsack.’ 

Arkwood was apparently resolved not to have his attention dis- 
tracted from his second cigar ; but although he nursed it tenderly, 
it was evident that another subject had forced itself upon his 
thoughts, and was making a good fight for the entire control of them. 
He remained silent for a little while, Maurice smoking fast and 
swinging one foot carelessly, as if to show that the subject of 
Psychic Force and the possibility of other people’s souls existing 
in other people’s bodies had quite passed from his mind. At 
length, Arkwood, slowly : 

‘I had no intention of looking at the papers when I opened 
the packet just now. I only wanted to see if there was much for 
me to read. By the way, that is one of your failings, old fellow: 
you go in for too much detail. When this sheet came out, Good 
boy, thought I, he has made a précis for me, and it was rather 
startling to have such things as that flung in one’s face.’ 

‘Never mind it. You will find the rest all right !’ 

‘IT would not mind it, but laugh at the accident, and thank 
your stars that I was the only one who knew what an unmitigated 
fool you can be when you get into one of your mooning fits, as you 
call them. But you have bothered me a good deal lately, and this 
sets me thinking.’ 

‘Nothing very dreadful, I hope’ (still affecting to treat the 
matter lightly). 

‘I don’t know. Some people may think softening of the brain 
of no consequence, as it is such a common malady nowadays ; but 
it’s an awkward affair for a professional man, if people happen to 
find it out.’ 

‘It is not so bad as that yet!’ exclaimed Maurice, with a real 
laugh this time at Arkwood’s serious manner. 

‘ Well, you have been forcibly reminding me of the days when 
you were in such an unreasonable state about the girl you met in 
your Camberwell lodgings. In fact, you have been displaying all 
the marked symptoms of love-sickness in an exaggerated degree— 
you have a capacity for taking that thing very bad. I wonder 
why there is no compulsory vaccination act for the troublesome 
disease.’ 

‘ Because it is unnecessary, I suppose. I don’t believe even you 
escaped calf-love.’ 
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‘ Possibly not ; but you must have done so, and that accounts 
for the severity with which the cow-love attacks you. Come, make 
a clean breast of it: have you caught it again ?’ 

‘No, not exactly.’ 

‘That means desperately bad. There is so much of the hermit- 
crab style of gymnastics in this love business, that I have no doubt 
Miss Smith having jumped out of the shell your heart, some one 
else has jumped into it.’ 

‘ No, no other form has taken her place.’ 

Maurice rose, walked to the window, and looked through the 
dust-stained glass into the dull grey court, where the busy figures 
below seemed to his dreamy eyes like ghosts in a hurry. 

‘What then? You may as well speak out, for I know that there 
is something in the wind, I helped you before, and may do it 
again with my sage counsel or scathing chaff as the case may 
demand.’ 

‘I wish I could tell you, Arkwood, but I cannot realise the 
thing myself.’ 

‘ Have a shy at putting the case plainly to me, then, and may- 
be in the effort you will get at it yourself. I have often known a 
man who did not understand his case until he began to plead. 
Go on.’ 

After a pause, and without looking round, Maurice: 

‘You know Miss Cuthbert ?’ 

* Perfectly—that is to say, as perfectlv as any man can expect to 
know a young lady of our day. The study is rarely an abstruse 
one. Let mesee. Ihave taken her down todinner several times, 
walked with her twice and waltzed with her once—opportunity 
enough to enable any man of average intelligence to understand 
any woman of ordinary mould. Sum total: she is very handsome, 
rather clever, cursed with a vulgar hankering after people with 
handles to their names, and decidedly fast. I don’t think much of 
her; but if she is the new goddess—well, she is a good bargain as 
girls go.’ 

* You do not understand her at all,’ muttered Maurice, with an 
impatient twitch of the shoulders. 

‘ And of course you do. That’s acomfort, and I should like to 
have a sketch of her from your point of view, if she is the cause 
of your present disturbance.’ 

‘There is no chance of my being able to tell you anything if 
you continue this banter. And yet I can scarcely ask you to be 
serious, for I know that the affair is so insane that, were it told to 
me about some one else, J too should chaff, or become alarmed 
for the health of my friend’s wits, There! we had better say 
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nothing more about it. Pass the claret. Are you engaged this 
evening?’ 

‘No, nor this afternoon: why ?’ 

‘I was going to propose that we should go to the theatre, or 
somewhere.’ 

‘We can arrange about that by-and-by,’ said Arkwood quietly, 
rolling his cigar between his fingers. ‘ Meanwhile, we are to have 
this talk out, and you are to let me into the secret of your lunacy. 
You know that I can be serious when I know that you are in 
earnest, although I may consider your earnestness so much good 
nervous energy expended in a wrong direction.’ 

‘Upon my word I believe it is,’ exclaimed Maurice, with the 
air and tone of a man who is sorry for somebody he despairs of 
rescuing from an impending fate. ‘ But the whole thing is so real 
to me, and yet so vague, that it utterly bewilders me.’ 

‘ Begin at the beginning ; imagine yourself pleading for a client, 
and, never fear, you will come out of it clear enough.’ 

‘It begins with Miss Cuthbert, then. What you have said of her 
is correct so far as regards one side of her character, and it is the 
side which she appears to think the best to show me. At times 
she does say and do things which I should consider fast if they 
were not said and done by her.’ 

‘ The eyes of a lover, you know, are famous for seeing beauty 
even in defects.’ 

‘ But there is the droll part of it—I am not her lover.’ 

‘ You have been a good deal at Hollyford during the last three 
months,’ said Arkwood significantly. 

‘ Yes, and am likely to be there as often during the next three 
months.’ 

‘Which plainly shows that you care nothing at all about Miss 
Cuthbert.’ 

‘You are bantering again. I am serious. I do care for her, but 
not in the way you think. We are friends, and there is no thought 
on either side of our becoming anything more. Yet I long to be 
in her presence as ardently as any lover could. Her voice is 
pleasing to me even when she is uttering the most ordinary 
phrases: her face and form are in my eyes perfection, and every 
gesture is full of grace.’ 

‘Bravo! A most friendly description of a lady by an ardent 
young gentleman who is not her lover. I should be inclined 
to say that my first opinion is correct—you are desperately 
smitten.’ 

‘No, for whilst I am looking at her, it is not her I see; whilst 
I am listening to her, it is not her voice I hear. Form and voice: 
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belong to another ; only the thoughts belong to her, and I do not 
heed them.’ 

‘You puzzle me ; and if it were not for your manner, I should 
fancy that you were joking. How can you have such a strong 
liking for her without regarding her with much ogee feelings 
than those of friendship ?’ 

‘I knew you would take the usual view of the case. She is 
handsome and an heiress. I am poor, but eligible in some respects, 
and therefore want to marry her. I tell you no such thought has 
ever entered my mind. My feelings for her are those of a poor 
man who falls in love with a painting which he never dreams of 
possessing. Why I crave to be near her is because she is the 
living portrait of the one who still holds my heart.’ 

‘Do you mean Lucy Smith?’ 

‘Yes; all the time I am with Miss Cuthbert it is Lucy I am 
thinking about ; it is Lucy’s hand which seems to touch mine ; and 
that alone gives her the power of fascination she possesses over me, 
and at the same time banishes every thought of any other relation- 
ship than that of a friend.’ 

‘It seems to me that you are playing the part of a sort of 
modern Pygmalion, only you have found your Galatea ready-made 
of good flesh and bone, and I do not see how you can avoid trans- 
ferring your affections from the absent one to her very substantial 
present shadow.’ 

‘The two are very distinct in my own mind when I am not 
beside Miss Cuthbert ; but when I am beside her I can only dis- 
tinguish Lucy, and yet I am somehow aware who it is I am 
addressing, so as to observe the necessary formalities. Can you 
solve the problem ?’ 

‘No, it is much too hard a nut for me to crack,’ said Arkwood, 
smiling quietly; ‘and I see it is not a case in which you require 
my assistance. You will find the answer yourself by marrying her 
some day.’ 

‘ Impossible,’ was the decisive response. 

‘Nothing of the kind. You cannot go on loving a shadow in 
such a very pretty and substantial form as Miss Cuthbert—more 
especially if she happens to think about you at all.’ 

‘There is no danger of that,’ said Maurice, shrugging his 
shoulders ; ‘ for I have never felt myself so awkward in anyone’s 
presence as in hers, and I know what a very poor figure I must 
cut in her eyes under such circumstances. But Ido not wish to 
be otherwise.’ 

‘ Ex-aci-ly ;’ and Mr. Arkwood emphasised each syllable, look- 
ing at Maurice the while with a curious twinkle in his eyes. 
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‘You do not wish it to be otherwise, and yet you have thought 
about it, or else you could not know that you did not wishit. The 
symptoms are very marked indeed.’ 

‘You are mistaken, Arkwood; I am not deceiving myself in 
this matter, and when I become aware of any change in my feel- 
ings I shall certainly cease to visit Hollyford.’ 

‘ And what might she think of that ?’ 

‘She !—It never occurred to me that she would think about it 
at al]. Probably she would be glad enough to have seen the last 
of a tiresome visitor.’ 

‘But she does not think you tiresome; in fact, she is rather 
interested in you, and I know it, for she told me so herself.’ 

‘ The interest can be nothing more than that which she might 
take in anyone who was intimate with her father.’ 

‘Something more than that, I am certain. Understand, I 
don’t say she’s in love with you; only that she is interested in 
you. She knew that you and I were a good deal together, and 
before I suspected that she had any special place in your thoughts 
the fact that she took every opportunity of questioning me about 
you set me a-thinking. She did it very cleverly, and without the 
least shade of mere inquisitiveness. Any one who had a kindly 
regard for you might have asked the same questions, and would 
have received the same answers; but any one would not have so 
persistently turned the conversation upon the same subject. I am 
not ambitious to shine as a talker, especially with women, but I 
cannot say that I felt flattered when I discovered that the only 
way to obtain her attention was to talk about you. My word for 
it, you have only to go in and conquer. There! I did not mean 
to say this to you, but nonsense begets nonsense, and so you have 
made me commit what might be almost called a breach of confi- 
dence. On my soul, you look so gloomy just now that I wonder 
such a bright, clear-sighted creature as she is, would bother her 
head for a moment about such a morbid, slow-witted fellow as you 
are.’ 

Maurice got up and paced the floor with a dull expression on 
his face and an inward look in his eyes. Presently he halted be- 
fore Arkwood, who sat silently smoking and watching him. 

‘If I felt sure that your conviction was correct, I should feel 
satisfied that you had said enough to make me find reasons for an 
immediate journey to Jericho—that being the limbo to which 
troublesome people are usually consigned. But the trip will not 
be necessary, for I know that the lady has too much sense to care 
about me or to misunderstand me. And I cannot love her.’ 

* Prove it, then,’ said Arkwood. 
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‘In any way you please.’ 

‘ The test is an easy one. We shall be together all the even- 
ing, we shall have no companions, and during the whole of the 
time you must not refer to this subject, and you must show me 
by your conduct that you are not thinking about it.’ 

‘ The first part of the test is easy enough; the second is some- 
what difficult, for whilst my thoughts were formerly entirely of 
another, you have now given me cause to think avout her.’ 

‘TI shall be lenient as to your thoughts, then; but I shall have 
no doubt as to the real state of the case if I catch you tripping in 
your speech. Now, then: that bargain is signed, sealed, and de- 
livered. Let us take a walk.’ 

(To be continued.) 





